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IMTRbbUCTION 



I^H frf'^ ^"^""P* assess the state of the art 

%r u^''^^^'^^^''''''^ analysis of ERIC documents, 

f?^^. S °^ ^P^^^ Glearinghouse on Handicapped and 

Gftedehildren. aware of the content in the expanding special education 
nterature. have felt this was possible. Trends have be^n identified 
empirically but until noW have not been formally documented. • 

^n^i.«]J"K*^^j"""P*'°^ of ERIC 15 years ago, the special education 
communlty^has discovered that research using ERIE holdings stimulates 
program effectiveness and furthers research. Subsequently, special edu- 
cators who have ^usedERIG to improve their programs and conduct research 
have, in turn, reported results of ongoing work through ERIC. This 

^r^^ibir^^^^^ru ^"^ contribution has increased the efficacy of 

DOtn ERIC and the field. 

Urgency to develop a tool to assess trends ha^ increased as this 
Clearinghouse s host organization. The Council for Exceptional Children. 

S ^'^^^ - ""^^^ "^^^^ °^ tfie changing field of special 

education through its publications, conferences, and institutes. 

M/vcA u"*" 5^Pfc*|^^"o"s for this analysis were not grandiose. Rather, as 
NASA hoped the first Mercury space capsule would get off the ground and 
i^Slwi?^ f.^°Ped this analysis would be a vehicle for some promising 
results and indications for future refinements. 

■f'fie 12 authors who contributed their time and expert analytical skills 

approached their work with the spirit of the true pioneer and researcher 
Not only have they discovered ample indications of trends in the field, but 
their suggestions for future analyses and improvements in the ERIC data 
base assure future generations of this kind of analysis for years to come. 
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THE MODEL 



Hypothese s 

1. Analysis of final project reports, research reports, and conference 
presentatibhs submitted to ERIE daring the last year will result in 
a sufTHTjary of the current state of the art in special education, 

2. The analysis will identify at least five trends in research arid/or 
programs in special education. 



Selection of. Documents for Analysis 

The three categories of documents which are abstracted for Resources iri 
Education were selected for the following reasons: 

• Final Proj ect Reports usually cover 1 to 3 years and often contain 
detailed informatidn that has implications for future trends- Although 
some aburhal articles may appear during the life of a project, they 

-tend to address only one facet of a project. 

i Research Reports usually review findings to the present time and set 
the stage for future research. 

• Conference Reports i presented at a cbhventibn to peers in the field, 
come to a Clearinghouse prior to publ ieatibh elsewhare and may contain 
ihformatibn about a recently initiated project, a model for future 
research, or prbgressjh a new_ program or research. 



That these categories of documents would have the mbst recent infor- 
mation in the field is based upon the fbllbwirig assumptibns: 

1. Every subdiscipl irie of special education prbbably has discovered ERIC 
and cbntributes dbcumehts cbncerhihg that subdiscipl ine. 

2. The documents' availability through ER enhances their currency 
because ERIC has a 5 month average turnaround time (from arrival bf 
a document in a Clearinghouse to its availability iri the data bases 
and the 700 microfiche collections). 

3. Selectidri guidelines,. especially in the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handi- 
capped arid Gifted Children, mandate currency (documents older than 2 
years must contain unusually valuable information for inclusidn). 

Journal articles indexed and annotated for Currerit Iridex tb journals 



in Educa tion and searchable through ERIC were ribt cbrisidered for iricluslori 
because journal article turriarourid_ time (frbm an editor^s receipt of an_ 
drticle tb publicatibri bf a jdurrial _ issue) ranges from 4 months to 2 years. 
Iri additibri, at least briet and usually more, months elapse before a journal 
citation appears in a data base. 



Books arid published conference proceedings have turnaround times 
similar to that of "a journal article and were excluded for that reasbh. 



Se^^et^ieri of Analysis and Methodology 

An analysis of this nature requires the expertis»i of professional persons 
in different areas of special education. Fortuitously ^ within The Council 
for Exceptional Children are 12 Divisions, each of which is ah autonomous 
organization devoted to a specific subject area of exceptionality. 

Division members are frequently professionally active, know their 
speciality well, and are aware of peers' work in progress. To enlist the 
cboperatibri and expertise of tha Divisions for this analysis i using a 
modified Delphi technique seemed eminently appropriate. 

Prior to contacting the CEC DivisibhSi several staff persbns "et EEC, 
who are involved either in oversight bf prbgrams or research, were asked 
what kind bf infbntiatibn they would expect to find in a publication on the 
state of the aft and future trends. A preliminary model resulted to serve 
as a negotiating fulcrum with Divisions. 

Accordingly, the president and pres^ent-elect bf each CEC DiVisibn 

were apprised of the preliminary model and asked tb suggest names bf 
Division members who: 

1. Would be interested in analyzing selected documents in their Divisions' 
scopes bf interest, and 

2. Are known for their analytic skills. 

One persons from each Divisibri was chbsen from each list bf names on 
the basis of Divisibn president/pfesident-elect recbiranendatioh and CEC 
staff prior knowledge bf the person's proven ability (ERIC documents, 
journal articles^ contributed chapters to books, CEC projects) to synthe- 
size and present information. 

These persons accepted the task on the basis bf the follbwirig 
considerations: 

A computerized starch for abstracts of the specified documents would 
be made bf all ERIC documents submitted between December 1979 and 
NbVembef 1980. The search would be divided according tb the CEC 
Divisions' scopes of interest. 

Each analyst would receive the portion bf the search peftairirig tb 
the scope of his or her Divisibn. 

Each analyst Would use the same guidelines for analysis of the ab- 
stracts in the search; 



A timeline for completion of the analysis would be bbsefved. 
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The Search 



A_ computerized search of the_ERIC data base for the specified catagbries of 
ERIC documents bearing maadr* descriptors in the Bivisions^ scopes, submitted 
between December 1979 and November igSBF through all Clearinghouses, yielded 
a total of 593 dbeuments. 

In developing the search strategy, the que^stion df force- fitting docu- 
ments into Divisions' scopes of interest versus overlapping documents (one 
documents being Included in more than one Diyisidn's search portion) was 
exarr.ined. Dr. Stanley L. Helgesdh df the ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, 
Mathematics i and Envirdhmental Ejiueation stated that in their Clearinghouse's 
analysis of research, field analysts were split in their support of the two 
strategies. Discussion among CEC\ staff resulted in favor of the overlapping 
strategy on the basis of the need \t^ ascertain whether research or programs 
have been conducted in specific areas within the Divisidns' scdpes df irvterest- 

The dhly categdries df ddcuments which did not have overlaps among Bivi- 

sidhs were the categories of preservice and inservice teacher ed^ 

Because, intuitively, staff felt that the search would divulge few documents 
in these ca't^gories, which indeed was\th^ preservice and inser- 

vice teacher education abstracts were assigned to the Teacher Education Divi- 
sion. Including overlapping abstract's and Sdme_inevitable duplicatidni the 
total number of abstracts in the search was 1^007. 

Bevel dpnieht and Field test df the Matrix 

A matrix, developed for each analyst^s use in sorting the documents, provided 
for each document's identification on the basis of Division scope, age/educa- 
tional level, main focus, program or research, and unusualcdntent indicative 
of developing trends. Four CEC staff persdhSikhdWledgeable about research, 
field tested.the matrix with the 42 abstracts in the EC section (documents 
entered in ERIC thrdugh the_Handicapped and Gifted Clearinghouse] of the 
November 1989 Resources in Education . The field test resulted in changes in 
the matrix, suggestions for guideline development, and questions for analysts 
to conside? in'their written discussion of findings. 

Despite the improvements, some uneasiness remained abdut the subdectivity 
each person brings to an analysis and the many pdssibilities for chdice even 
within the frarneWdrk of rather rigid guidelines. This uneasiness was addres- 
sed in^the cover letter. s^rit With the Working materials to each analyst. Ah 
offer to clarify a problem or even to change an approach was incli'ded. Three 
of the 12 analysts sought clarification. 

Guidelines fdr the analysis are in the appendix. 



*The early 'childhood portion of the search was not limited td maddrs because 
age/^ducatidnal level descriptdrs are usually mindr terms. 
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Format for Written Analysis 

Each analyst was asked to a 3 to 4 /page analysis Including statistics 

and commentary on the following questions: 



1. Where oh the age/ education level eortffeinuum has the greatest activity 
occurred in research? PrtDgrams? Dflhers? 

2. Where on the age/educatldn level cdntlriuum has the least activity 
occurred In research? Programs? 0ihers? 

3. Which principal focus category shows the greatest activity In research? 
Programs? Others? / " 

4. Which principal focus category shows the least activity In research? 
Programs? Others? i 

5. Site new models, programs, or researcPthat portend a new direction for' 
your field. (Refer to F coded abstract numbers.) 

.^6. Do you know of reports, final profject reports, or conference papers that 
you did not find in your search? / Are the omissions serious? Please cite 
\ -.-titles and sources, if possible./ Please estimate percentage of "missing" 
documents. / 

7. Do you use terms In your field Which are not reflected In the descriptors 
: assigned to the abstract? Please list. 

8. Sumrnarize the state of the art and possible future trends from the above 
s0ven tasks. State whether analysis of ERIC documents can_assure the 
state of the art report and predict future trends In your Division's 
scopes: and respond to hypotheses 1 and 2. 

9. Compare future trends derived from the analysis with the five trends you 
identified prior to the analyses. Discuss.' 

10. Please make suggestlbris for a /future analysis in 2 years (?), 5 years (?) 
which would corroborate or rerute findings in this analysis. 



Report Format 

Analyses are listed In alphabetical order by Division title. 

v the format for present ihg ^1 analyses has. been changed somewhat from 
the brlglrial guidelines for greater readability and usually includes four 
edmponents: research and progrim activity (including discussion on omitted 
documents §nd field terms); newf models, programs, or research with signifi- 
cant or future implications, sflate of the art andfuture trends; and sugges- 
tions for future analyses. Fo|low1ng Mch analysis is a chart which shows 
program and research activity pr lack of activity In that area of special 
education. An "X" In an age/eiducation level column a principal 

focus category. Indicates that ieitherjresearch or program activity hasbeen . 
rejDbrted. A bl-ank space indicates that no research or program activity has 
been reported. 

A comment by the editor /on findings for hypothesis 1 follows each 
analysis. 
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Council of Adriiihistraters of Special Educators incorporatid (CASE) 

Robert L. Guarino ^ 



71 Abstracts 
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RESEARCH AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 



The greatest activity in the^research and program areas occurred in the 
"Not Spe^sified" -category since the majority of ddcuUiehts pertain to both 
the elementary and/or secondary education area. The abstracts did not 
specify any age group but were considered with the entire special education 
program operated at the district level of processes or procedures which 
were not specific to an age level. Activity in the research area comprised 
86% of the documents surveyed; the program arei accounted for 72% Of the 
abstracts surveyed. 
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The least activity in research occurred in the pbstsecondary area 

where only two studies were concerned with this topic. The least activity 
in the program area occurred at the elenehtary level with approximately 2% 
: of the documents relating to that area of study. 

Note : These findings are hot unique with respect to research Or pro- 
gram activity in the field of special education administration. Most 
activity in this field has either involved district level programs and a 
research focus on the -^Rt4r«-program oMn effort at outlining model pro- 
cesses and procedures that extend to district level programs. Little 
research in the field has been accpmpTished in the area of postsecondary 
educatidn of the handicapped* which suggests that this field might be a 
fruitful area for future research and program writing. 

The greatest activity for research vras in the principle focus category 

of the local education agency (LEA). Twenty docuniehts focused on the area 
of research in local education agencies in the form of survey research 
according to trends, role definitions of administrators, implementatiort of 
federal attd state mandates * and research oh program variables. The great- 
est activity in the program area also occurred in the LEA principle focus 
category i wherein 13 abstracts related to program orientation documents 
focused on exanplary programs and procedures at the county^ district, or 
city level; guidelines for implementing programs at these levels; and 
trends toward providing programs in the least restrictive environment. 
This particular finding is not surprising since most programs are provided 
at this level and accountability for processing and assuring that a free 
appropriate public education is provided rests with the LEA. 

The least activity in the research area occurred in the principle 
focus category of residential school/institutions. This finding was also 
true relative to the least activity in the program area. This principle 
focus category probably has not been an^'activity which has enjoyed a great 
deal of writing or reporting based on two factors: the low incidence of 
Students served in the program and * more importantly^ the resultof a lack 
of writing or reporting in major sources of publication. 



There are two reports which were developed at the New York State Educa- 
tion Department which relate to classification of children and the provision 
of state aid for these children. The title and sources of the documents are 
cited as follows: 

Classification^ Standards and Program Services , and 

Special Study of the £ bst s a nd Proposed Aid Formula for 
Childrea wit h Handicapping Conditions 

New York State Education Departments Albany New York 

Alljerms used in the field of special education administration seemed 
to be reflected in the descriptors; 



NEW MODELS, PROGRAMS, OR RESEARCH WITH SIGNIFICANT OR FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 

A review of the documents submitted through ERIC calls attention to several 
trends that might create a new direction for the field of special educat-'on 
administration. The areas that will be discussed include costs or indices 
for the special education population, program variables,'administrative 
role, staff development, higher education, and the role of the state educa- 
tion agency. 

Costs or Indices for the Special Education Population ^ 

This review would indicate that costs provided for special education programs 
will triple by 1985 ever a 10 year period beginning in 1975. These costs, 
which are now approximately twice the cost of education of regular students, 
will widen during this 10 year growth period. Based bh the documents re- 
viewed, the_mdst costly factor would appear to be federal mandates imposed 
on LEA'S. _ Furthermore, the LEA's (based on wealth) will increase their 
fiscal effort to meet administrative and legal requirements- 
Based on available documentation, the actual number of hfndicapjjed 
children will decline by 1982 and will peak at approximately 9% df^ttie regu- 
lar student papulation. Another trend for this area is the recbrrfifenSatibn 
for funding personnel or program units rather than individual children. 

Prbgram Variables 

Local education agenci^ to use out-of-district facilities to 

provide programs for handicapped children. Smaller LEA'swill cdntinue to 
place larger numbers or a larger percentage of their handicapped students 
outside df district facilities than larger LEA's. There will be an increased 
atiphasls at the local educatibri agency level bh the broader aspects of main- 
streamihg. That is, attentibn will be paid to the physical ehvirohmeht, 
efforts to prbmbteinteraetibn, efforts to enhance a positive self image and 
increase self confidence, as well as attention paid td accessibility factors. 
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Vbcatibhal skills for learhihg disabled stadents appear to be more 
important tfianbpportdni mainstreaming for these students. It 

would appear than an emphasis at the secondary level will be in the area 
of developing these skills. 

The survey of documents also reveals that social skills will be more 
important for entry level cbmpetencies in vbcatibhal education at the sec- 
ondary level and that the rble bf the teacher aide in assisting the voca- 
tibhal edueatibn area is important. 

Administrative Ro le 

Only two abstracts dealt with the rble of the_ special edueatibn admihistra- 
tbr. One was primarily cbhcerried with special education cooperatives and 
the task performance areas impbrtaht for success in this role. This docu- 
ment emphasizes that Ibns range planning an essential task performance 
area for success in the field. A relatively new area for writing and 
research concerned the conditions under which students not classified or 
declassified as handicapped would experience success. A study outlihed^ 
based on survey research, the various steps to prbmbte success for these 
particular students. 

Title Staff Bevel bpnieht 

Two abstracts in spff develqpm^^ competencies of the teacher 

and the lEP process, the former outl ined competencies of regular teachers 
as far as their importance in reaching success for the mairistreamed student. 
Areas such aslprogram planning were viewed as essential ebmpeteneies. With 
respect tb lEP develbpmehti i t_ seemed irnportant that local input be neces- 
sary for preserviee and inservice training. In addition, documents stressed 
the importance b^ cbmpletihg the lEP in relation to the student* s future 
needs, and the deemphasis of specialized vocabulary, which was termed not to 
be functional in lEP writing.' A significant area of study was bhe that, 
involved the translation of certain kinds of assessment for evaVuatibh infor- 
mation into appropriate educational programs. 

Higher Edueatibn 



A number of studies_dea1tj«i^ efforts between vocational 

rehabil itation and the community college. It would appear that these cbbp- 
erative efforts would lead to more successful integration bf students at 
the community college level. Other fruitful areas bf program arid research 
activity cbncerned the use df_ mentor supEH?Pt.^ access tb iriformatibri bri 
campus iricludjrig architectural access^ tho use bf interpreters: and note- 
takers, and flexibility in scheduling. 



It would appear that the role of the state education agency vis-a-vis its 
leadership is important in thejnterpretatibri bf rules arid regulatibris as 
well as irithe clarificatibri bf policies arid prbcedures. These variables 
seem to iriflueriee hbw tfie Ibcal edueatibri agency procedures were outlined 
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and implemented. Itl addition^ there was ah effort through these writings 
to reedimnend dperatidhalizing definitions at the state level so as to 
assist in classification of handicapped children; 

STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 

The state of the art in the. field of sfiecial educatidh admihistratidh can 
be described as a further refinement of studies in the area of mainstream- . 
ihg or least restrictive environment^ competencies in staff development in 
the preseryice and inseryice arM 

a discussion of the administrator's rolep both with the state and the local 
level as well as efforts at the higher education level for success and 
accessibility In programming. _Future trends relate to a further study of 
these topics. An analysis of ERIC ddcumehts such as this survey dealt with 
should insure continual update in the state of the art report and would be 
indicative of predicting future trends. However, a review of the literature 
in the field of regular education administration and finance, as w^ the 
area of special education, should be conducted to complete this analysis. 

Hypothesis 1 is partially correct in that the current state of the art 
in special education heeds to Shcdmpass ah additidhal review of the 
1 iterature. 

Hypothesis 2 is true in that this survey developed at least five trends 
in this particular ^rea as r^ummarized earlier. 



Trends that were identified prior to the analysis had to deal with: 
(a j therol e of the special education administratpr fdcusing on functional 
heeds of students ahd hdhcategdrical prdgramsi (bj the drgahizatidh ahd 
admihistratidh of prdgrams drgahizid dh the cdhtihuum df services apprdach 
highl^ightihg the area of edhsultatidh td regular educatidh; (e) the edsts 
of program acceleration and a greater reliance placed on Iq^ 
versus state and federal; and (d) a focus on the underserved^ 
including the adjudicated and institutionalized individual as well as the 
severely and profoundly handicapped. The trends derived from the- analysis 
relate the cdst area i but cdhcern what the particular prdgram cdst might 
be rather thah the directidh.df who might bear the cost. The future 
trehds derived frdm the analysis alsd were more specific ahd tende^^ td 
concentrate dr. specific prdgram variables. In additidh, mahy abstracts 
focused on the staff development activities, which were hot idehtified 
prior to the analysis. ' 

SUGi3ESTi0NS F5R FUTURE ANAtYSES 

Any future analysis over the next 2 to 5 years should follow this particu- ' 
lar fdrmat but should include an additional group of individuals in certain - 
areas df expertise (e.g. ^ staff deyeldjs^^ finance, vdcatidhal rehabili- 
tatidh, etc.). This study should be updated dh a 2 year basis. 
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EBITDR'S eDRMENT QN FINDINRS FOR HjfPd11<^^ 

Hypothesis 1 is partiaUy supported, the pfbblan seems to be omission of 
literature on regular education admin istration and finance, an area which 
certainly is Inextricably interwoven with special education administration 
and finance. Because costs and administration of special education pro- 
grains are indicated to be a major focus of documents in this analysis, one 
would hope that studies will be conducted addressing the tension between 
special and regular education administration and costs, with reports sub- 
mitted to ERIC to complete this gap in the ERie data base. 
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Council for Children wUh Behavioral Disorders (CCBD) 

Steve C. Imber 



144 Abstracts : 

RESEARCH AND PmsmA ACTIVITY 

Of the 144 abstracts reviewed^ 141 were related to the area of behavioral 
disorders. Of these abstracts, 72 were deterrliihed to have onTy one focus 
(51%). The remain:ing_69 abstracts had more than one focus. These abstracts 

el ded_a_ total of 155 entries^ br_3. 3 entries per abstract. Three of the 
briginal 144 abstracts were not related to the field of behavioral disorders. 

An analysis of those a one focus indicates that the 

most frequently selected age/education level was that of secondary educa- 
tion (n = 26, 31%). A total of 16 (22%) abstracts involved elementary 
school aged populations. In further analyzing the data> of the_26 abstracts 
relating to secdhdary populatidns* 9 involved, programs (35%) while 15 in- 
volved research (58%). 

'Ss ' 

An analysis of those abstracts (69) with multiple entries (IBS) reveal- 
ed that the greatest activity appeared to occur at the early childhood level 
(n = 50, 32%). Of the 50 entries pertaining to the early childhood level , 7 
(14%) were categorized as programmatic, 4 (8%) as researchi_and 39 as I'Other." 
It should be noted that^46 of the 155 multiple entries involved. secondary, 
populatidhs (30%). Of the 46 entries_rel ated. to secondary pbpulati^^^^ 16 
(35%) were related to prdgraraSi 22_(48%)_invol ved research, while 8 involved 
prdgrammatie and research irifonriatiah (17%); 

In reviewing the vanous edacation/age levels, the least frequently 

cited level in documents with one focus was that of early childhood (n = 3, 
4%). The area of postsecondary education only yielded 7 entries' (10%) out 
of the 72 abstracts with one fdcus. 



Ah analysis of those abstracts (69) With more. than one focus revealed 
that the least frequently cited. age/(^ucatibri level was that of postsecondary 
(n = Hi 7%) followed by those 1 istihgs relating to el ^ehtary level _p^^^ 
tions (n = 16,. 10%). A further analysis of th^ indicated that only 

3 of the 11 postsecondary entries were program oriented. Eight of these 
entries involve research. Of the 16 elementary level entries, 7 were prd- 
grammatie in nature^ 7 involved research^ and 2. cdntained ihformatibh rele- 
vant for prdgram develdpment and research. _Khile some entries relating to 
these two infrequently cited age/educatibh levels cbheerried_ prbgrams (23%) , 
the majority bf the abstracts with mb re than one fbcos invblved research 
(73%). / - 

/In analyzing the 72 abstracts with one focus, it is apparent that the 
most frequently cited categories include. the following: assessment (h_=_26, 
' 36%)^ bther {n = 8, ll%j| suppdrt persdnnel (n = 7, lC%l;_methods ( n = i, 8%) ; ^ 
rabdels (n = 6, 8%); residential in = 5i 8%) ; arid rehafcil itation (n = 5, 7%). 
Frbm these results it is clear that infbnnatibri regarding the identification 
and assessment of children with behavior disorders is by far)the most f re- 
quently cited principal focus for abstracts with only one fqcus. ^ 
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Of the 69 abstracts with rribre than one focus (155 entries), the most 
frequently cited foci include: prevention [n = 21, 14^); rehabilitation 

= 16^ 10%); methods (« =16, 10%); residential (n - 153_10%); interagency 
cooperation = 11, 7%); special education classes 10^ 6^); arid parent- 
al cooperation and contnunicatidn .Cn = 9» 6S)- It should be noted that 18 of 
the 155 entries (12%) were classified as "Other." From these results it can 
be seen that abstracts with more than one focus primarily involved the cate- 
gories of preventibri, rehabilitation, and methodology. 

TaBulation of the data reveals that very 1 ittle activity has occurred in 

the areas of federal policies, state and local education agencies ^ preservice 
and inservice educiition^^ and parent involvement* 

In order to^ systematically determine the percentage of "missing" docu- 
ments, an iridependerit review of ERIE abstracts relating to behaviorally dis- 
ordered children and youth would need to be conducted. A comparison could 
then be made between the results of this review process and the 144 abstracts 
analyzed by this reviewer. This reviewer is aware of at least three federally 
funded projects which describe information relevant _td behaviorally. disordered 
children and youth. Dr. Denzil Edge* Associate Professor of Special Education 
at the University of Louisville^ has been. involved in parent training program 
activities which may have. significant implications for behaviorally disordered 
children and youth. Dr. Barbara tarrivee. Assistant Professor of Special Edu- 
cation at Pvhode Island Gdl lege, has a federal grant which is directed toward 
empirically determining effective methods for managing children with behavior 
problems in the regular classroom. Dr. Richard Dickson, Associate Professor 
of Special Education at Rhode Island College* alsohas a federal grant which 
is designed to critically examine and improve the IE? process. Although this 
grant is not specifically directed toward behaviorally disordered children. 
Dr. Dickson is presently analyzing data that appear very relevant to that 
population. Dr. Dickson noted that, although teachers frequently cite behav- 
ioral problems as a primary reason -^or referral, very few children are ulti- 
mately classified as behaviorally disordered^ Furthermore, there appears to 
be very little emphasis on goals, objectives, and methodologies designed to 
improve an appropriate classroom behav^ior even when one of the primary reasons 
for referral was maladaptive behavior. 

It might be possible td_develop a_dbirit prbject between the ERie Elear- 
irighduse bri.Handicapped arid Gifted Children arid The Council for Ghildren^^wU 
Behavioral Disorders which could provide additional information on grants for 
conference presentations that have not previously been submitted to ERIC but 
which, nevertheless, may contain valuable information pertaining to behavior- 
ally disordered children. 

This reviewer found that. descriptors which accbmpariied each abstract 
appear to be_apprbpriately_related ;tb terminology associated with the field 
of behavioral disorders. The classification grid did not include any specific 
principal focus category relating to methodology. Since a number of abstracts 
included information of a methodological nature, this reviewer included a 
category entitled "Methods." i 



*See Teacher Ediicatibri Divisibri analysis for cbrifirmatibn bf this statement. 
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NEW MeBEtS, PRDSRAMS, OR RESEARCH WITH SIGNIFICANT OR FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 



Two ERIC abstract references (Braaten, ED 187 049P; Hoeltfce, ED 175 170) 
appear to have significant implicatidns for:the education of behaviorally 
disordered children and youth in public school settings. ^ 

- - ■ \ 

The Braaten abstract describes, the Kadison school%iodel . Ttiis prdgrarn 

provides intensive^ instructional and treatment services for seriously. emo- 
tionally and behaviorally disordered adolescents who lack coping skills. The 
program is oriented toward successfully reintegrating behaviorally disordered 
secondary students into regular classroom settings as rapidly as possible. A 
combination of behavior mbdificatibh arid group counseling techniques are util- 
ized. Parent irivblvemenl arid community agency coordination are also consid- 
ered key cbmpbnerits of this program. 

The Hoeltke article examines research relating to mainstreaming behavibr- 
ally disordered secondary level students. Hoeltke and others conclude that 
behaviorally disordered youth can be hel ped thrbugh a resource room main- 
streaming based prdgrarn. 

__ Afibther study (Smith, ED 176 435) examined the reintegration of emotion- 
ally disturbed pupils into the Iowa Public Schools. The results indicated 
that perceptions of a behaviorally disordered child's special education 
teacher are a significant factor relating to the child's readiness to return 
to a regular classroom setting. Respondents who cbmpleted a questionnaire 
appeared more cbncerned with the humane qualities of the regular classroom 
teacher than with the teacher's specific k.ibWledge of educational techniques 
or philbsbphies. 

A number of abstracts relating to the treatment of juvenile delinquerits 
emphasized vocational assessment and skill develo^^ It is impbrtarit tb 
note that abstracts relating to juvenile delinquency were included with those 
abstracts relevant to behaviorally disbrdered children and ybuth. Although . 
it is far from clear whether all juvenile delinquents can be cdrisidered be-^ 
havibrally disordered^ it seems likely that if the federal definition of 
ettibtibrial disturbance were applied to most delinquent youths, a considerable 
number bf them eould be classified as emotionally disturbed. References that 
emphasize the development of vocational skills appear to real istically _re- 
. fleet a concern that a totally academic. 71y based program will be insufficisrit 
in meeting the needs of behaviorally disordered adolescents {Wiederariders^ 
ED 176 Oil; Laten and Katz, ED 180 Kl; Jbhristbn, ED 173 712). 



STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE T^IENDS : 

It was hypothesized tHat an analysis bf final project reports, research 
reports i and conference preseritatibris submitted to ERIO during the last year 
would result in a surranary bf. the current state of the art in special educa- 
tibri. This review included articles presented to ERIC during the last 3 tb 
4 years. Ah analysis of the results, does appear to clarify areas bf special 
interest as well as areas- of benign neglect in terms of age levels^ princi- 
pal foci, and program versus research. 
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A second hypothesis stated that the analysis would identify at l^east 
five trends in research ahd/br programs in special education. This reviewer 
believes that if such an analysis were conducted every 2 or 3 years, it might 
indeed be possible to assess trend development in the field of special edu- 
cation. This analysis can only indicate areas of the greatest and least 
activity during the past few years.. It is not possible to indicate changes 
in trends without an identical analysis based upon abstracts obtained during 
an earlier period of time. 

A considerable amount of attention is being devoted to the identification 
and assessment of behaviorally disordered children and youth. There is also 
considerable interest in developing programs for behaviorally disordered or 
delinquent adolescents, there also appears to be at least some interest in 
developing effective mainstreaming programs for this population. 

This reviewer suggested six trends which he believed would emerge from 
the data: 

1. Greater increase of parent-professional contnuni cation and parental in- 
volvement within school settings. 

2. Greater degree of data based and computer assisted. lEP development^ iin- 
plementatibn, mbhitbring of prbgrams for emotionally disturbed children 
and youth. 

3. An increase in the use of affective education programs and related 
research. 

4. A decrease in the use of least restrictive ehvirdnments for behaviorally 
disordered children. 

5. Ah increase in the diversity of alternative programs for secondary emo- 
tionally disturbed students. 



6. An increase in vocational assessment and vocational training programs 
for emotionally disturbed youth. , 



As previously stated i it is not possible. to assess whether there have 
indeed been significant increases or decreases ih the areas suggested by these 
trends. However, it is possible to at least note whether a number of abstracts 

related to the aforementioned trends. Seven entries did in fact concern 

parent education and parental involvement. Most of these entries related to 
very young children. There appears to be a dearth of information devoted to 
parent comiiunication and parental involvement for elementary and secondary 
pbpulatibns.. This reviewer_bnTy identified one article that was specifically 
cbncerhed with data based lEP develbprnerit^ implemeritatibri, and mbhitbring bf 
programs for behaviorally disordered childreh'ahd youth (Beho). 

None of the references described a computer assisted model for develop- 
ing lEP's. A few abstracts related to the area of affective education. _ 
However^ it is clear that a far greater number of abstracts included infor- 
mation bn behavibr modification techniques (ISentries) . This reviewer did 
hbt find any abstracts^ that suggesta reverse ih a trend tbward placing emd- 
tibhally disturbed children ih the least restrictive environment. Some 



alternative edocatibri programs for secondary erridtionany disturbed students 
were identified. However^ it is not presently possible to ascertain_whether 
or not there has been an increase in development of such prdgrams._ There does 
appear to be considerable interest in the development of vocational assessnient 
and training experiences for emotionally disturbed youth, although it is hot 
possible to tell whether there has been an increase in interest in this area; 

fb some degree the state of the art regarding literature on behaviorally 
disordered children is reflected through omission of abstracts examining cer- 
tain critical questions. He^need far more information on whichtypes of 
behaviorally disordered children and youth respond best to varying types of 
treatment programs. Me need far more information relating to the effective- 
ness of residential treatment centers for severely embtiona ly disturbed 
children and youth. _ Similarity* we heed_ to know far more about the relative 
Ibng term. effects bf resburce versus self ebntaihed classroom assistance* on 
emotionally disturbed students. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ANALYSES 

1. It is recbmmehded that a uniform approach tb tabulating single or multiple 
entries be specified. 

2. It IS suggested that a "Methods" subheading Be added to the principal 
focus categories. 



3- It may be especially helpful to subdivide this "Methbds" category intb 
behavioral i humanistic* or psychddynamic strategies. It might also be 
appropriate tb ribte thbse methbds Which are fDrimarily oriented toward 
developing academic or vocational stcills. 

4. It is recopehded that at least two individual so"ndepert3ently complete 
this analysis process in order to increase the -rel iability and validity 
of the results. '| 

5. Individuals completing future analyses mig^ find it especially helpful 
to have 10_ abstracts analyzed and coded in the same waif as the sample 
abstract illustrated in the dqcumeht analysis guide (p^ge 5)* especially 
if these abstracts relate to behavior children and youth. 
Another more time consuming and costly a1^ wou^d be to have a 
group training session on coding and analysis. | 

6. It might. be helpful to use percentages asa means bf comparing areas bf 
principal foci* respective age/educatibh levels, and the degree to which 
abstracts are program br research oriented. If theanalysis process 
could be refined in the future, and a reliable means of obtaining per- 
centages could be insured, it would be possible to assess the relative 
increases or decreases in the various categories inustrated an the 
analysis grid. Future trends could then be more easily identified. 



♦Personal commuhicatibn With Dr. Richard Dickson^ Rhode Island College 
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7; If a. more sophisticated anat^ysis Is fequiredi it might be possible to 
develop s*!nple coml3Uter prdgranjs to assist the of the data. 

Such ah analysis wuld be helpful in determining frequency counts, 
percentages, and statistically significant increases or decreases in 
categories of principal focus, etc. 

8. Future analyses will be more reliable if some a priori determination 
is made regarding the inclusioh of abstracts pertainingto juvenile 
delinquency. This examiner also found several references pertaininq 
to the prevention of =behavioral disorders which were classified as 
"9ther." ^Imdst all of these references were derived from conference 
proceedings- 

This analysis procedure appears to have some utility for determining 
trends relevant to the education and treatment of hahaviorally disordered 
children and other populations of^hahdicapped children and youth. It is 
hoped that future refinements in the process will provide everfcmore mean- 
ingful results which can be used to identify target areas fOr future 
research, 

EDITOR *S COMMENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTOESI^ 

Hypothesis 1 is hesitantly sujjpbrted. Three ongoing programs cited relative 
to literature missing from the search may not yet have reported findings 
through the Icinds of documentation featured In this analysis Or during the 
time frame. The author notes that some abstracts were Of 3 to 4 year old 
documents, whereas the time limitation for the search was December-197S 
through November 1980^ Documents with abstracts appearing in the December 
1979 RIE probably arrived in a Clearinghouse between duly and Septanber of 
that year. -Aiij, older document may be selected on tfie basis of quality, 
although select ibn guidelines stress recency as well as quality of content. 
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01 vision on Mental Retardation (CEC-MR) 
Donna Denney Tynan 

86 Abstracts . 



. RESEARCH AND PROGRAM AGTIVITY ^ 

Publications dealing with research and model programs concerning the mentally 
retarded tend to indicate the interests of professionals in the area and reflect 
concern for thgseindividuals who in the past have been subject to inadequate- 
or inappropriate programming. Although the category of nbrispecified age level 
shows the greatest number of rob riographs (43), the majority of these were con- 
cern ed with school aged children, _bbth elementary and secondary, or contained 
guidelines for research br programming without regard to any age level. The 
postsecbhdar^^grbup, with 19 publications, shows ttie growing concern for the 
adult developmentally disabled. Research publicatibos followed the same 
pattern, with 29 in the nonspecified agegrdup and 18 in the postsecbhdary 
age group. These figures are followed clbsely by the elOTehtary age grbup 
projects at 16. In the area of prbgrams^ the nonspecified age group again 
shows tfte greatest number bf reports dealing with programming models (21). 
However^ the elementary age group, with 12 publications on programs, reflects 
the cbntihued interest in this area. 



The-least amount of activity has occurred in the secondary age level/ 

group. Research in this category was limited to lO abstracts. Prbgraramirig 
reports were only slightly higher with this group J8) than with the pbstsec- 
ondary grpup (7), A possible reasbh fbr this is the greater number bf pro- 
jects dealing with erbss age groups. 

The categbry dealing with models^ programs, and procedures appropriate 

for replication shows the greate^^ research (30) and in 
programs (3) • The assessment category, with_ emphasis on inndvativei non- 
discriminatory assessment techniques, shows 15 reports in the area of 

research. Twelve. (12) programming projects were reported in the rehabilita- 
tidn/independent living categbry. This tends tb reflect the growing interest 
in vbcatibhal /career educat ion progr^^^ to more successful 

and independent adtilt lives fbr the mentally retarded. 

___ The categories of Local Education Agency (LEA) and Support Persdnnel 
showed no writing activity in either research dr programs.. The Regular 
Teacher/Class ^category also showed na research acttvity. Bther categories 
which reflect an absence of writings in the area bf prbgrams are Federal 
Policy and State Education Agency {SEA)i 

Many reports and conference papers are submitted to journals such as 

Education and Training of the Jtentally Retarded and Mental Retardatidh 
rather than to ERIC and are not reflected in this document. An estimate bf 
the missing documents is apprbximately 50%^ 

Terms in use in the] field of mental retardation that are not reflected 
in the descriptbrs include: 
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severely/prof dUhdly hahdi capped 
trainable mentally retarded 



educable mentally retarded 



noncategorical preschool 



generic teacher education 



NEW MQDEtS, PRBSRAMS, 0R RESEARCH WITH SI6N1FICANT OR FUTURE IHPLrCATIGNS 

Twenty-eight publications were, identi reflecting new directions in the 

field of mental retardation. Identified trendareas include generic teacher 
training^ parental inyolyementj comnunity models, deinstitutionalization for 
the severely/profoundly handicapped^ a^^^^ unbiased assessment techniques, par- 
ticularly in the area of adaptive behavior. With the exception of generic 
teacher training, these prboeetibns were substantiated by the documents 
reviewed. 



STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 



Documents included in this project tend to rpfleet continued interest in 
reporting oh gbvernment funded model programs and research on th^ effects of 
these programs. The growing intere^^ and adult mentally 

retarded can be noted in the research and programniiig reports. Career edu- 
cation is another area which evidences interest, ai "indicated by the large 
number of reports included. Learning characteristics, attitudes toward the 
mentally retarded^ and identification of special programming heeds are con- 
cerns with which the literature has dealt bhly.bh a superficial level; 
Noticeable absences of research and program mbdels were found in the areas 
of teacher training* and sup^^^ training is 

another area that was not included as a principal focus categbry^ hdr were 
model programs or. research in this area incorporated. Needs in the area 
tend to cluster around the concerns for efficient methbds for educating the 
rnehtally retarded at. all levels, with specific interest in preparing these 
individuals for self sufficiency. Additibnal wbrk is needed in the^area of 
assessment to provide reliable and valid methods of identifying the mentally 
retarded and useful infbrmation to design appropriate educational programs. 
The area of prevention offers s^ another area of challenge for the future. 
Prenatal and neonatal techniques of medically or behavioral ly intervening tb 
prevent or lessen the effects of an initial disability Will be bf great 
interest as the field develops. 

The future trends that were identified prior to analysis included: 
deihstitutionalization, generic teacher^training, parental involvement 
models for the severely/profqu^^^^ unbiased assessWeht. In 

analyzing the reports, the emphasis on programs and research dealing with 
the previously unserved populations of preschool handicapped and bf adults 
is growing. These areas in reUtibh tb assessment, parent involvement, 
interagency cbbperatibhi and teacher training will continue to develop 
throughout the 1980*s. 



*See Teacher Education Division analysis for confirmation of this statement. 
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SUGGESTIONS F0R FUTURE ANALYSES 

it is my professional opinion^that future analyses should be conducted biannual, 
ly to cbrrbborate or refute the findings in this analysis. The analysis would 
be of value to researchers and program development personnel to plan for future 
needs and to provide valuable ihfdrmatidh to funding agencies. 



EblTdR*S COMMENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 

Hypothesis 1 seems to be supported, despite an author bias toward journal ^ 
article inclusion. Apprdximately 50% of documents are estimated to be missing 
based dh the authdr's, speculatidn that many reports and conference papers are 
submitted to journals. Nevertheless, statements on kndwn rndtionsin the field 
and corroboration by documentation point to utility of the niddel for assessing 
the state of the art for this Division. 

Descriptors cited as not reflecting terms used in the field of mental 
retardatJdn and explanations follow: 



FIELD TERMS 



ERIC DESCRIPTORS 



Severely/Profoundly Handicapped 



Severe Disabilities (new) 
Severe Mental Retardatidri (new) 



Trainable Mentally Retarded 



Moderate Mental Retardation (new. 



but was ndt posted with other new 
descriptdrs and must be used with 
old deseriptdrsj. 

Trainable Mentally Handicapped (old) 



Educable Mentally Retarded 



Mild Mental Retardation 



Ndncategdrical Preschddl 



Under advisement. A problem exists 



in translating the ndncategdrical 
concept to a descriptor. 



Generic Teacher Training 



Also under advisement for same 
reason. 
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Council for Educational Diagnostic Services (CEDS) 
R. C. Taylor 



126 Abstracts 



RESEARCH AND PRQGRAM ACTIVITY 

One hundred twenty six (126) ERIC documents published between December 1979 and 
November 1980 were selected and assigned to CEDSfor analysis^ Documents were 
reviewed and analyzed in terms of their potential for generating a sunSnary of 
th2 current status and possible erergirig trends in the educational diaghostie 
services areas. Some "filing and hammering to fit" was needed in this analysis, 
and certainly differences of opinion re^ 

or research population, and principal focus seemed possible in this portion of 
the information- analysis project. While researchi'program articles were distin^ 
guishable, and with the exception of a number of "no age, crdss age" entries, 
age/educational levels were relatively easily grouped^ sorting in terms of 
primary focus, involved somewhat more arbitrary ceitegbrlzihg. Nevertheless, 
despite some limitations i gleanings from this coll ect^^ of documents allowed 
some rcasbhable speeulatibh regarding the current status and emergence of new 
directions in research and programming in the field of educational diagnostic 



\ The age/education level showing the greatest research activity was the 
early childhood category. Twenty-nine research articles were included in that 
category. The early child hood category also produced the greatest activity i/r 
prbgramSi with 13 articles. The least research activity occurred in the post- 
seebn^a^^y level with 9 articles; likewise, the least program activity occurred 
in the pbstsecondary level with 4 articles. There were no "Oth^r" categories, 
with the exception of a few articles classed as both research and program in 
orientation. \ ^ 

One artifact of the classificatibh systen used in this analysis was that 
it did hot provide an age/educat*an level classification laBeled^elOTehtary^ 
secondary. Thus, some 38 articles encompassing graces 1 to l^vwere relegated 
to the nonspecific category. As a result, several cells of the ^matrix under 
age/education levels^ grades 1-8 and 9-12 were blank. It^hould be noted that 
significant amounts of research and progranining did occur^in the public schools 
grades 1 to 12 during the time period selected for examihatibh. 

' " y ■ 

The principal fbeus categbry showing the most activity^was assessraeat^ 
identificatibh. There were 40 research articles^ as w 

in_this focus. The parent education focus had the most activfty^'i^programs,. • 
with Id articles presented in the collection. The least amount of r^s^rch " 
activity occurred in the teacher education/preservice* focus* where thire^^i^as^ 
no research noted. Teacher educatibh .inservice/preservice**. ihtera 
operation i and preventibn focus categbries presented ah equal paucity bf pro- 
gram activity with bhe article in each area. 



*See Teacher Educatibh Divisibri analysis fbr ebrrbbbration of mihir^al research 
and prbgram activity. 
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No seribtjs omissions of reports* projects* cbhf^ b> research 

was noted. Descriptors assigned, to the abstracts appeared to reflect ternis 
typically used in the edaeatidrial diagnostic services area; 



/ 
\ 



STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 

Frequent ebneern'iras expressed, both directly and indirectly ^ rega prdblans 
^^oif the technical adequacy of tools used for i^flftTficatibn, diagnosis , arid ^ 
plateSent decisions. T^ seaned to be ari-nemergirig sensitivity to standards of 
measur^m^t "^ich seemed to portend a slowdown in the use of inadequate measure- 
ment whicfiS^^currently epidemic- ^ 

The frequenc^NSf articles specifying research and prdgramming related to 
learriirig disabil itiisxPdrtends a possible coritiriuing surge in measurSnerit arid 
differeritial diagriosis\esearch dri learning disabilities problems. Srie might _ 
expect a flow of researehxiirtic the efficacy of neuropsychological 

assessm^t bitteries and ot^her tools with pbteritial for differential diagnosis 
in learrn^^^di^bil ities. \, v > 

There seemg<t^ be a cdnti.nuing trend in the swing aray from an emphasis on 
independence trainlrtg^ich vwis^nanifested by the frequency of both direct and 
iridirect references iri the revlewetfN^cuments to vdcatidrial skillSs careerSi 
adaptive^^havidr^ vocatidnal trairiir^, prdgraifinirig, placement, evaluatidrii etc. 

_ Compliance^Toblem^ and issues were ariother continuing focus in these docu- 
ments. Articles relating the prdblems df "doing busin^s^* under the mandates of 
various education related federal laws, i.e., costs to the state and local educa- 
/tion agencies of papeworfc; costs of developing, establishing, and refining data 
collection systems^ storage, retrieval^ and dissemination prdblems; ethical man- 
ageirerit df data collections; arid the travails of providing program arid physical 
access were sigrialed iri the collection. 

Recognized in this collection was the subpopulatiori of pupilswhd require 
educatidrial diagnostic services because they no Idnger fit el igibil ity criteria - 
for special educatidn services. The ERIC ddcumerits prdvide evidericedf research 
ori these trarisitidrial studeritSi arid research dri the social, emotional, arid aca- 
demic aspects of these ''declassified" persdris was a likely trend. 

To the extent this collection reflects the current status of research 
efforts in the field of educational diagnostic services there seemed an alarming 
paucity of activity in the focus areas of teacher educatidn^* interagency codper- 
aticrii resideitial /school programs,. etc. _ Research refererieirig the gifted, sup- 
port persdnriel or prdgrams arid models related totrairiirig, and certification arid 
utilization of pupil services specialists was nonexistent in this collection, 
himltations in these areas spanried the age/e^^ continuum. For the most 

part x^rends" appeared to be continuing^^ than new. Of some curiosity 

was what seemed to be an emerging concern for addressing the prdblems df de- 
classifieds students. 



*See Teacher Educatidn Division analysis for cdrifirmatidri df this statement. 
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The twd '^hypdtheses are tentatively supported. _It appears that ah analysis 

of ERIE doeumehts could provide a fair assessment of the current status in spec- 
ial education with regard to research and program deve^ educatfonal 
diagnostic services areas, and that both continuing trends arid emerging new con- 
cerns could be detected. 

Before beginning the CEDS-ERIC document analysis^' several trends deemed 
likely to be addressed. in the documents were. postulated. These "GEDS trends" 
comprised several overlapping clusters of related research and progra^ actiyi- . 
ties, including developments and improvements in special educational diagnostic 
services areas related to (a) prevention activities (early identification, plan- 
ning , intervention ) , ( b) habil itation activities (vocational ^ career, indepen- 
dent living, etc.), (c) resource pooling activities (agencjr linkages, cddperative 
planning and programming), (d) assessment. activities (differential diagnosis, 
technical adequacy of ifleasuraTient instruments^ program evaluation techniques, 
discrimination and attitude issues)^ and (e) parent ihvdlveraerit activities 
(parent education, training, counsel ing^IEP skills, test interpretation skills, 
responsibilities and rights). these trends proved to be 

depicted in the document collection ana ly2ed. 

Significant research and some program activities were noted across the 
entire age/education continuum in the focus category of assessment and identi- 
fication. This was expected from the selection bias implicit in the lAP task 
assignment. The state of the art and possible future trends findings are 
capsulated in the 10 statements listed above. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ANALYSES 

This project prdvides^astaft dn what may become a valuable step in the analysis 
and dissanihation of ERIG data. 



EDITOR* S COMMENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 

Hypothesis 1 is tentatively supported. _A sufficient amduht df ddcumehtatioh 
appeared in this portion df_the search for an extensive analysis. If this re- 
porting trend cbntiritJes, a future analysis should provide an even more accurate 
state of the art. 
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Councn for Learning. Disabilities (CLD) 
Linda Brown 

124 documents reviewed - 
4 documents omitted because of duplication 
6 documents omitted because of improper assignment 



RESEARCH AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

Hethbdblbqical Concerns with the Bocument AnaJj^sis 

The matrix used to classify the ERIC documents in this study presented some 
problems. Over half of the documents assigned to CLDfell into the "Not 
Specified" age category -end into the "Other" principal focus category. 

_ Pfost of the documents placed in the "Not Specified" category were a rc-; 
suit of the direction to use that category hot only for documents where age 
was unknown i but alsb_ for documents that spanned more than one age term. Most 
bf the age group overlap involved junior high school students in grades 7 and 8. 
The classification system used in this analysis placed such students into the 
"ElOTentary" age group, while cl assifies them as "Secondary." 

Research involving a continuum that extended from grades 7 through 12 spanned 
both the "Elementary" and "Secondary" ageclassificatibhs* and dbcuments bf 
this type had to be classified "Not Specified." 

The largest single age categbry was "Elanentary" (32 documehtsi 25%). 
However, if one assumes that most of the studies which were classified ^"Not 
Specified" involved students in junior high school, then the combined total of 
"Secondary'^(9 documents, 7%) Specified" (57 documents, 46%) accounts 

for well over half of those reviewed. A figure of this magnitude is a mdre_ 
accurate reflection of the increasing interest in adolescent learning disabled 
students,. particularly in career and_ vocational programs. Ten percent bf the 
reviews (.15 dbcumehts} involved "Early Childhood" programs and about B% (IS 
dbcuments) involved "Pbstsecbndary" training. Most bf the latter described 
jsrbgrams for learning disabled ebllege students. 

ApproxiTOtely hal f of the^ fell into the 

"Other" principal focus category. They could be divided into three major sub- 
categories: 

1. Fifteen dbcuments (12%) were ebmpilatibhs of ihfbrmatibh, each reporting 
a variety bf research br traihihg procedures in a single document. Most 
of these could hot be classified into unique categories using the matrix 

definitions. 

.... J 

2. A second subcategory included research involving specific procedures that 
were not school based ^ such as the training bf memory fuhctibh using ab- 
stractbr nbnacadOTic applications.. Most of this research had a psycho- 
Ibgical base. Sxteen dbcuments {13%) were bf this type. 
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3. There also was a large body of research (11 .documents * 8%) studyihg general 
academic achievement, usually in the area.bf riadihg; Host of these studies 
involved both nonnal and hand icappid pbptilatibhs and^ therefore, did not 
meet matrix specifications for a "Regular eiass" or "Special Class" focus. 

Using this new classification system, only four (3%) truly miscellaneous docu- 
ments remain. 

Assessment" was the next largest focal category (38 documents, 3l|), follow- 
ed by "Model- Programs" which constituted abbut/il% of the reviews (13 documents). 
There were na dbeumehts in the "Teacher, Preservice" or "Teacher Education, In- 
serviee,"* a surprising finding given the current interest in these areas. There 
alsb were no documents in the "Residential School" category. 

In summary, it appears that the ERIC dbcuments reflect a strbng interest in 
the evaluation bf learning disabled individuals bf sehbbl age. There also seems 
to be a significant bbdy.bf thebretical research that is not school based, most 
Often cbnducted at multiple br unspecified age levels. Seveaty-two documents 
described research and 53 described some aspect of programming- for the learning 
disabled. No documents reported research or programming that might be cbhsid- 
ered futuristic or trend-setting. 



OMISSIONS :AND NO DOCUMENTS WITH NEW OR SIGNIFICANT INF0RMATION 

It is- difficult tb write a state bf the art treatise based on the ERIC documents' 
assigned to CLD for review. Very few of these documents represent the state bf 
the art in learning disabilities as it is identified in the current prbfessibnal 
literature and at professional conferences. - 

The inforroatibn cbntained in the vast majbrity of the documents resembles 
what appeared in the prbfessibnal literature 19 or 15 years ago, in the late 
' 19BQ's or early 1979' s when the field was in its infancy. Few of the documents 
reflect currency and hone is futuristic in scope. Large gaps in the ERIC infor- 
mation base are apparent. For instance, in additibn tb theidiscrepariey with the 
professional literature, ERIC contains very few references from CtB presenta- 
tions at international CEC conferences and there are hbhe from the Ihterhational 
Conference bh Learning Disabil ities^ even though both of these forums have show- 
cased hew and exciting trends in learning disabilities during the past J'ear. In 
additibn, research from bnly one of the five national Learning Disabilities Re- 
search Institute?: (based at the Universities of Kansas, Virginia,. Mihhesbta, ■ 
Illinois at Chicago Circle, and Teachers College bf Cblumbia University) is 
represented in ERIC. Inclusion of such material Wbuld hot close the gap en- 
tirely, but it would go far toward that gbal . 



*See the Teacher Education analysis. 
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STATE OF THE ART MD FUTURE TRENDS \ 
The Hypotheses . / 

T^s study was based on two hypotheses: firsts that a review of ERie documents 
would yield information for a state of the art treatise; and second, that such 
a review wouVd identify current trends in the field of special education. It 
seems that neither of these hypotheses was validated, probably because a basic 
assumption was violated: the assumption that the documents Submittid to ERIG • 
represent current work of high quality and broad scopi. This was not true of 
the documents identified for learning disabilities^ and perhaps for the other 
exceptionalities as well . This study * although well intended and probably an ' 
interesting addition to the field, was hampered by the poor quality of the 
information base. 

— - 

In short, this analysis does -not reflect the state of the art in learning 
disabilities, nor does it identify future trends. It merely summarizes the 
documents contained in the ERIC files, documents whose content is dated both 
In practice and theory. 

Tj'^ends^^'n Learning Disabilities 

The field of learning disabilities is the "youngest" of the exceptional itiis in 
special education. As such, it is probably experiencing the greatest changes, 
and several exciting trends are evident in the prdfiSSibnal literature. Promin- 
ent among these, are: 

1. Efforts to define the term "learning disability." This involves both theo- 
retical work to identify the salient characteristics cf "LD-ness" and 
research to identify characteristics which discriminate learning disabili- 
ties from other handicapping conditions, primarily from mihtal retardation 
and emotional disturbance. 

2. A related issue is the tfevelbpint of valid and reliable assessment pro- 
cedures. 

a •: . 

- - is _ - - ' i _ _ . _ . 

3. Programming also is of paramount concern and the literature reflects efforts 
to develop efficacious means of working with learning disabled individuals. 
Service delivery systems that provide an alternative to resource c]<:5sses are 
being explored. j 

4. There, is a concerted effort to extend prbgranmiing beyond the elementary 
school to include adolescents and adults ^ho are learning disabled. 

5* There is aVsq a tremendous emphasis on professional advocacy in the field 
of learning disabilities. This includes continuing efforts to identify 
and validate competencies that teachers of the learning disabled are ex- 
pected to exhibit and to dperatibrialize those competencies for use in 
teacher training programs "arid iri Ticensirig and certification systems. c 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ANALYSES 



Future analyses of this type are not warranted until the assumptibris outlined 
in the previous section can be verified; that is^ until ah adequate ihfdrniation 
base can be secured. The extremely poor quality of the information provided by 
the ERiC systCT rendered this study^^ Study might be more 

profitably devoted to determining procedures that would enhance the quality of 
the information stored in ERIC. - . \ 



EDITOR'S eOHHENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 

Hypothesis 1 is not suppor^^^ documents 
is irrelevant to the current state of professional literature in the area of 
learning disabilities. 

The editor shares the authdr's concern that few GbD scope papers from £££ 
conferences and allied organizations were in the search. An automatic acquisi- 
tions arrahgement for collect ion and fbrwardihg of papers from the annual inter- 
national GEe conventions has been in effect since 1976. A procedure does exist 
for this kind of collection. 



As more persons in the area of learning disabilities become aware of ERIG's 
potential for dissotiination of information to the fields th^y may wish to assume 
an advocacy role by urging cbVleagues to submit their cbhfereriee presentations 
to ERie. Also, they may be effective in convincing bther assbeiatibns of which 
they are menbers tb engage in automatic eblleetibh bf conference papers. In 
these two v^ys, learning^ assure sufficient rele- 

.vaiit documentation for accurate future analyses of the state of the art and 
\trends in their field. 
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Division on Career Develophient (DCD) 
B. Diane Wirtsner 

103 Abstracts 

RESEARCH ARD PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

TRe greatest level of aetivit^.occurred irt the "Sot Specified" category (45), 
followed by the "Secondary" (37) and "Post secondary" (21) categories. Only 
three abstracts specifically mentioned research related to 

career development at the elOTentary l^evel, an^ no abstracts re- 

lated to career development in the early childhood age range. The large 
number of abstracts falling in the "Not Specified" category. Is prbbably mis- 
leading* These abstracts describe research, program* or policy making activ- 
ities which primarily referred to yocatidhal training, voeatibnal assessment^ 
or career education prbgranmihg. As these are very broad topics, the abstracts 
did not mention specific age ranges or cover a broad age range. Since career 
development is a curriculum emphasis that relates to programming at 4T1^ ages, 
this situation is not surprising. Most of the abstracts, while not specifying 
a specific age range, dealt with activities that would place the prbjects in 
the secondary level (e.g., vocational training, preparation for adult living). 

The-majbrity bf prbgram activities occurred in the secbndary age range 
(22), particularly irv light bf the bbservatibn that most activities in the 
"Not Specified" category (15) prbbably belahg in the "Secondary" category. 
"Postsecondary" program activities numbered It is pften^difficult to 
distinguish between secondary and postsecondary activities^ however, because 
many ydcatibnal or career development programs for handicapped pbpulatibhs 
extend beyond thenonnal secondary school years. Research activity^ which, 
cbmprised almbst 50^ bf total activity, was also centered at the "Secbndary" 
(14) and "Postsecondary" Cl3) levels. Once again, the "Not Specified" cate- 
gory (17) vias comprised of studies relating primarily to the secondary and 
postsecondary categories. 

^the absence of any activity at the early childhood level is not surpris- 
ing. The madbrity bf early childhood programs focus on "pre-academic" skills. 
While most bf the skills taught at this level (e.g. ^ mbtbr performance, sbeial 
skills, discriminatibn tasks) bbviously cbhtribute to students'^ overall career 
development and sdcial/vpcatibhal success, they are seldom labeled as stjch. 
The Uck of activity at the el OTehtery It 
is during the elementary years that the foundations of career development are 
built through career awareness and career exploration activities. The current 
search would. sign to indicate that most career development traihirig is being 
pot off until the secbhdary years. This situatibn iflay be due tb a misunder- 
standing bf the cbricept bf career devil bpraent; many pebpVe use the words 
vocational or occupational as a syribhyra for career. It may also beya result 
of the descriptors utilized in the. ERIC system, which may only select those 
abstracts relating to vocational or occupational programs unless the specific 
terms "career education" or "career development" are used. 



The principal focus categdries_which show the greatest activity are 
"Rehabilitation" (40). arid "flther" (21), fbllbwed by "Assessment" (11) and 
"Interagency Gboperatibri" (7). The "Other" category was used to differentiate 
activities that pertained to the broader concepts of career development, 
career education, and career counseling, while the "Rehabilitation" category 
was used for activities that related specifically to vocatidrial training or 
training in independent living skills. If necessary^ these two categories 
could be col lapsed i although the differeritiatibn appears to be more meariihg- 
fuK Prbgram activities significantly outnumbered research activity ih all 
focus categories except "Rehabilitation." In' this category research comprised 
52% of the overall activity, while program activU comprised 42% of the total . 
In all other categories there was essentially a 2 to I ratib of program, to 
research activity. Prograrff activities (54) comprised 51% bf 105 tbtal entries^ 
while research activities (44) cbmprised 42%. 



NEW MODEtS, PRSSRAMS, DR RESEARCH WITH SIGNIFICANT OR FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 

The abstracts which seemed to indicate future trends addressed a variety of _ 
topics. While some of these topics are not "newi" they were selected in light 
of what appears to be an increased atteritibri frbm the field. The basic eater 
gories are listed belbw: 

1. Cbhsumer evaluation bf career development program options (ED 188 408). 

2. Evaluation of independent living options as a social movement (ED 175 217). 

3. Identification or evaluation of vocatidnal tralnirig_bptibris/al ternatives 
for various severely handicapped pbpulatidris (ED 175 231, E0 180 144, 

ED 183 817). 

4. Vbeatiorial eyaluatioh/assessment as a component of career education pro- 
grams in school settings* (ED 185 392). 

5. Need for increased interagency cooperation Jyocatibnal education^ bccupa- 
tidnaleducatibn^special .education i rehabil itatibri^ busiriessarid iridustry) 
(ED 181 707, ED 181 549, ED 181 638). 

5. bbcal , states and federal policies/resources hecessarv to success of dein- 
stitutionalization and independent living for the haiksi, capped (ED 179 047, 
ED 179 743). . . 



7. Procedures which will increase access and participatibri bf haridicapped in 
vocatidnal education prbgrams (ED 185 243, ED 179 817, ES 175 955). 

8. Need for iriereased participatibri by parerits iri the career development 
process (ED x88 395, ED 181 638). 

Other topics which may indicate future trerids involve the Use bf_ teleyisibri in 
promoting career development of handicapped persbns^ and the applieatibn ef the 
career developsnent concept tb the mentally ill population. 
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STATE 6F THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 



To summarize the state of the art in the area of career develoFsnent of the 
handicapped is difficult. The majority of activity appears to rest at the 
secondary and postsecondary level , with major emphasis in the area of voca- 
tional training as opposed to a broader career development or "life career" 
approach. Activity relating to independent living sRil Is appears to be 
primarily related to more severely handicapped populations. While there is 
evidence of felt need for parental involvement, there did not seem to be 
programmatic acttyity which indiM in this area. 

There is evidencejf increased attention to vocational assessment in school 
settings and a dennlte interest in vocational: traihirig dptibris for the sev- 
erely handicapped. There is also an /increase in the amount of research 
activity directly related to career development; for handicapped populations, . 
particularly as it relates to vdcatidhal training. 

Predicted Future Trends ^ — 

1. Increased attention to career development of severely handicapped 
populations. 

2. Increased ebbperation between special educatibri and business/industry/ 
conmiunity. 

3. Increased demand for career development training from parents of. 
handicapped student si. 



4. Increased attention to career/vocationaV assessment techniques in 
sehbbl settings. 

5. Increased emphasis bh career develbpment activities at elementary 
school level 

in general i evidence is found to support four of the five original predic- 
t^Dns. The dne_ prediction for which little evidence is found relates to 
-increased activity at the elementary level . • 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ANALYSES 

This, activity appears to be very valuable'and should be repeated every 2 years 
at a raihimura. __To strengthen_the procedure * it wuldbe extrSnely valuable to 
include a similar analysis of articles in the majbr jburhal^s. Most could be 
classified at the abstract level . Ah additional activity might address the 
"match" between the type of work wh^ch appears in journaSs as opposed to the 
ERIC system. ^ 



EDITOR'S COHHENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 

Emphasis oh state bf the art findings suggests support for Hypothesis 1. The 
author expresses concern for general misunderstanding and misuse of the terms 
"career," "vocational," and "occupational ""coupled with "education" or 
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"development." Both "care^ development" were among 

descriptors used in the search to capture abstracts, a fact that reinforces 
the author's dismay about lack of career development training reports at the 
el ©nehtary 1 evel . 
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Divisidn for Children with ebnrianicatibri Disorders (DCCD) 

Paiil A; Karyas 



49 Abstracts 



RESEARCH AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 



The ddcuiijents supplied for analysis within the scope of the Division for Children 
with CdiBnunicatlon Disorders (DCCD) consisted of 49 abstracts. 0f these dbcu- 
mentSi 59% were final project reports of multifaeeted projects and compendia of 
research, and 41? were convention papers. All dbeuments were analyzed within 
the matrix, relating subject age/educatibh level to princiaal focus category of 
the document within the Division scope. Annotations for programmatic material , 
research ptenal * and material indicative of future trends also were used. 

_ the greatest activity on the age/education level contihuum appeared to be 
in_the Not Specified" category, with 30 entries on the matrix. (It should be 
noted that because several documents fbcused bn more than one primary category, 
the total number of matrix entries exceeds the total number of documents ana- 
lyzed J Of ^ 30 entriesi 17 did not specify age/education level and;13 speci- 
tied more than one. Of the entries ^66% concerned research and 33% concerned 
progranmatical material. The second largest area of activity was the early 
childhood category, with 14 entries, 10 concerning research and 4 cbheernihd 
programs. 

^_ The least activity on the age/education level eontinuum was in the area of 
Elementary," grades 1 through 8* with 5 entries, all in research. 

The principal focus categbry showing the greatest activity was "Support 
Personnel" with 22 entries. Of the entries, 73% concerned research and 27% 
concerned programs. The support personnel targeted werei as cbuld be expected, 
speech-language pathologists and audiologists working With these pbpulatibns in ' 
a special education or other setting. 

• 'Several principal focus categories had nb matrix entries. They included 
Federal Policy^" "LEA," "Teacher Education (Preservice) ,"f "Interagency 
&)pperation," and "Other." Within the scope of DCCD, none of these principal- 
focus categories were addressed with research or programmatic material. 

_ DCCD is made up of professionals whose anployment and prbfessibhal organ- 
ization affiliations; are broader than the area bf special education. The 
documents available ibr analysis, however, reflected a somiwhat restricted 
I--., °^ ^^^^ •"'"^^''^ were nb dbeuments from association conventions 

which focused primarily bn communicative disorders such as the American Speech- 
Language-Hearing Association^ the Alexander Graham Bell Assbciatibn for the 
Deaf^or the American Auditory Society. No documents appeared from natibrial 
conferences on communicative disorders such as the Stanford Child tanguage 
Research Forum or the Mid-South Conference bh Communicative Disorders 



*See Teacher Educatibn Division Analysis. 
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Finally, no journal articles or book chapters were Jhcluded iri the data base 
Although this final omission is not as serious as the previous two, a major 
portion of research and programs concerning coimiuhicative disorders appears 
in print, albeit delayed* that is unavailable in other forms such as conveh- 
tibn papers> final project reports, and research reports. Inclusion of doeu- 
ihents for theSe sources coul6 easily double the data base. 

A number of descriptive terms in the area of cormiunieatidn disorders were 

not evident in the descriptors of the documents analyzed. They include speech 
pathology, audio! ogy, pediatric audiblogy, educational audiolbgy, electrophysi- 
ologic audiometry, alternative coWunieatibh systems (alternative modalities) * 
child languagei and language intervention. 



NEW M0BEbS, PROGRAMS, 0R RESEARCH WITH SIGNIFICANT OR FUTURE iMPtieATlONS 

Of the documents reviewed, several appeared , to point torard future trends with- 
in the scope of DCCD. Document ED 181 595,j"eognitive Considerations in the 
Use of Signs with Persons Having Severe Cbmrnunicative Handicaps" by Paula 
Menyuki reflects the growing ebn^rn in our prbfession for providing a useful 
conmuhicatibTi system to individuals who have great difficulty aequirihg spoken 
language. She cites a recent AAMD survey which indicated that over 4000 com- 
municatively handicapped individuals were getting sbme kind bf sigh training 
and that number would mbre than double shortly. Dr. Rehyuk concluded that 
"teaching signed systems may be a winning effbrt regardless bf presumed or 
real cbgnitive-linguistic Vlmitatibns." 

Document ED 175 448, "Hissioh of the Future. Proceedings bf the Annual 
Cbhventibh bf the Assbeiatibh for the Development of Computer-Based Ihstruc- 
^ tibn Systans. Volume li: Special Interest Groups" reflects the geometric 
growth of computerized technology in the educational systan. The 10 papers 
presented to' the educators of the deaf special interest group are concerned 
"not only with projects for teaching language/ebrranuriication and writing 
skills to the deaf, but with access to Ebmputer Assisted Instruction (CAI) 
for the blind and visually hahdieapped, and programs in special education." 

Dbeumeht E0 177 772, "Assessing Language Related Skills bf Pre-bihguis- 
tie Children. Final Report. Vblume III." by Gebrge F. Cairns and Earl C. 
Butterfield suggests that the mbst productive lines bf research lie in the 
assessment bf receptive language skills* expressive language skills, and 
perceptual and cognitive processes* based oh their contention that these 
areas "are the most likely tb predict subsequent language development bf 
, young children^wbb have yet to speak their first word." Their report also 
recbromends activities that should be funded in the future by the Office bf 
Special Edticatibh. 



ERIC 



STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 

It is difficult to summarize the state bf the art and indicate possible 
future trends in special educatibri relevant to the DCCb Division fr-om the 
current limited sslectibhs frbm the ERIC data base. The tbpicS bf alternative 
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communication iTOdalities, com assisted instructidrii arid early iriterveritidri 
addressed by the documents discussed are certtinly represerita^ of current 
and future concerns to professionals iri the DCeO Division. Analysis of ERIC 
documents can assurethe state of the art report and predict future trends 
within the scope of DGGD.^ This assurance and prediction, however, are at the 
present time limited by lacks in the ERIC data base. From the viewpoint of 
Bees, hypotheses 1 and 2 concerning "state of the art" and "future trends" 
would have to be accepted with reservations based ori the limited data base^ 

A comparison of the future trends obtained from the ERI 6 data Base and 

five future trends predicted by the- author from experience within the profes- 
sidri indicated close agreement. The author agreed- w^ith the documents described 
above iridicatirig current and future interest in three areas of the profession: 
early intervention, multi handicapped intervention (a modalities)* 
and computer assisted instruction-. Two other predicted areas specific to 
audioTogy, educa.tional audiology and el ectfbphysibldgic assessment, were not 
supported by ERIC documentation. It is feU that the Historical association 
of audiology more with the medical prbfessidh than the educational profession 
may be a cdntributirig factdr to the discrepancy. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ANAtYSES 

A future analysis within 2_years would be most helpful iri edrrdbdratirig or 

refuting these findings. An enlarged data t)ase is critical to accurate 

assessment and prediction. Also a principal focus category of "intervention" 
would be helpful. in categorizing ddcumerits with special relevance to the 
Divisibri for Childreri with Ebimuriicatibn Disorders-. 



EDITOR* S COMMENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 

Hypothesis 1 is supported only with great reservatibris due tb limitations of 
current ERIC data base. coverage of this Division's scbpes of interest. In 
additibri to e^lucatibnal literature, this specialty relies on medical and 
techribldgical'literaturei which rarely finds it way into the ERIC data base. 
The editbr shares this author's dismay at not finding conference papers from 
the American Speech-hanguage-Hear^^^ Association and the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, in particular, and the bther meritibhed brgani-" 
zatjons in general. Although individuals preseritirig at these assbeiatibris- 
conferences have been invited to submit papers tb ERIC and efforts have Been • 
made to collect all papers in the ERIC Clearirighbuse scope from these con- 
ventions^ there is some evidence that many papers are riot available -throuch 
any data base^ At this time, journals are reported to be the only source^of 
knowledge concerning cpmmunicative disorders. There. is a need for manbers 
of thi s_ Division who are members of other cldsely allied assbeiatibris to 
advocate collection of conference papers for future early inclusion iri ERI£. 

_ Descriptors Used for the search are Coimnuriicatiori Disorders,' Hearing 
Impairmerits or Aurally Raridicapped, Speech Handicaps, Audiology, /taidiometric 
TestSi Deafriess, Cleft Pal ate^ Articulation Impairment, Stuttering, and Voice 
Disorders. The disability descriptors probably captured any abstracts in 
this Division's scope with one possible exception: abstracts with the 



descriptor bariguag^^ Haridieaps were assigned to the etB analyst^ an arbitrary 
decision which may 5e arguablei 



Following are field terras not found among descriptors in the search and 
corresponding ERIC descriptors or explanations- 



Field Terras 

Speech Pathology / 

Audiology . 

Pediatric Audiology . 



Educational Audiology 



Electrophysiologic Audiology 



Alternative Communication Systems 
(or ;AlternatiYe Modalities) 



Child Language 



Language Intervention 



Speech Pathology 
Audiology 

No descriptor A cdmbihatibh of 
AUdidlbgy and Pediatrics would 
divulge dbcuraerits wit^i this focus. 
No descriptor. A combination of 
Audiology with one of the Education 
descriptors would be used. 
No descriptor. An indexer probably 
would use the field term as ah 
identifier. 

No descriptor. Specific descriptors 
are: Total Communication; Sign 
Language, identifiers may be used 
for speci fie concepts . 
Child Language. This is a very broad 
term and would be used drily with a 
specific terra. 

No descriptor, A eombi nation of 
Language Handicaps and Intervention 
Id be used. 



1 
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Program and Research Activity 
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:BivisT(3h for Early ehi Id hood (DEC) 
Jane DeWeerci 

124 Abstracts 
38 Duplicates 



RESEARCH AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

Eighty-six abstracts were categorized and 110 entries made. A number of ab- 
stracts were entered into more than one category^. The mydfity of the abstracts 
dealt with the early childhood age range aldhe_(95 out of 112 entries). There 
were-36 abstracts categorized as Research and 59 as Program, and a few abstracts 
did not fit into either category. There were many abstracts describing a pro- 

^dect or interventibh technique that could not be placed in the Model category. 
It was riot clear that these projects met the criteHon of being suitable for 
replication. It was necessary to establish a category under "Other" for Des- 

\cription of intervention Program or Technique^ and this category had the largest 
ni^nber of entries (22). The categories break down as follows: 



Descriptlonof an_Interventidn Prdgram or Techriique (added) 22 

Assessment/Idehtificatidri 19 

Kdd'els 1 _ _ is 

Parent Educatibn/Parerit School Partnership 14 

Integration of Handicapped and Nonhandicapped Children (added) . 8 

Evaluation of Effectiveness' of a Program (an added category) 7 

Learning Styles or Interaction Styles (an added category) 7 

Prevention 5 

Other 7 

Federal Policy 3 

tEA 2 

SEA I: i 

Rehab/lTidependeiit Living • 1 

Special Teacher/Class 1 



There were no Entries for Teacher Educatidrii* Iriserviee,* Regular Teacher/Class, 
Suppdrt Persdnriel^ Iriteragericy Cddperatidri, and Residential School /Ini^ti tut ions. 

Four categories were added under "Other" arid there were five projects that 
did riot fit irito any of these. : 

The distinctions between Resea.rch and Prdgram. were dfteri narrow, because 
the research was .frequently gathered in a preschool prdgram. There do riot 
appear td be differences betweeri the areas bri the matrix represerited by Program 
and Research^ arid the areas with brily a very few entries were divided between 
, Program and Research. Of course. Models and Description of Intervention Pro- 
gram or Technique increased the Program count. It was necessary to set up_the 
categdry "Evaluation of a Program" for entries which focused clearly on effec- 
tiveness data. A total of 43 abstracts fit iritd these three areas (Models, 
Interventidn Descriptidn^ arid Evaluatidri) iri nearly 40% of the total riumber of 

*See Teacher Education Division analysis. 
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abstracts. This representsa high level of activity which can be described as 
description and accbuhtabil ity ihfdrmatiohi 

^_ Hissing areas included research on use of procedures for nonhandicapped 
children to be involved in working with handicapped children in other than the 
tutor role. The technical assistance providers for the Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Program had some additional conference reports to the one re- 
ported. Inforniation on these reports is appended. Cost information on the 
expense^of replicating early childhood projects was not presented. Special Edu- 
cation Prdqratns That Uork . published by the National Diffusion Network of the 
Department of Education (Far West Laboratory), hc<s this information. Studies 
on services to newborns and infants were notably lacking, yet this is a rapidly 
growing area. Infant learning researchand Work with at-risk infants are impor- 
tant areas that were not represented. An estimate of missing documents would be 
20%. Contributions from medically based programs are lacking. 

Missing terms are neonatal, social interaction, replication, and related or 
supplementary services (such as physical therapy). 



NEW MODELS^, PROGRAMS, OR RESEARCH WITH SIGNIFICANT OR FUT0RE IHPtlCATMNS 



Several of the abstracts described areas which appear to indicate relatively new 
directions. A number of the programs described how they assisted other agencies 
or organizations to replicate their work^ and described materials, procedures, 
and results. This shows a broader perspective than the larger number of programs 
Whie* simply described their own work or model. The projects that discussed use 
of their models by others had,' for the most part i_ funding to make assistance 
available to others wishing to use what they developed. 

There were a feW abstracts taking a statewide perspective or looking at a 
domain such as autism or respite care as a whole and over the full age range. 
Emphasis on ecology of the learning^ a environments is a relatively hew 

area with good potential for more extensive work in the future.. The abstracts 
on programs which integrate handicapped with ndnhandicapped children included a 
few that looked beyond comparisG.is of accompli shments by the two groups of chil- 
dren to analysis of factors th?,t_may be of key importance in this process. This 
search for basic factors seems of great potential importance for policy and 
practice if conditions are right for use of the findings. An example is the 
study of the relationship between the physical appearance of handicapped chil- 
dren and the degree pf acceptance of the children by others^ including persons 
with professional training and those who have hot had such training. 

Few abstracts fpcuseddirectly bri policy.. However, the Statesmen's Round- 
table continued a relatively recent trend to looking at the state of the field 
and suggesting ways to influence public policy in thefuture. The Proceedings 
of the Subcommittee on Childhood Experiences as Causes of Criminal Behavior by 
the Senate of Canada yielded potentially us-eful informatipn on factors influ- 
encing some boys to become delinquervt while others from the same sbcioecbnbmic 
group do not. 
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STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 



.The state of the art appears to be that there is a very wide range of activity 
- arid_fdcus, frbtn straight description of a project, sometimes with results cited, 
to full scale information on how to develop or replicate a program. Practition- 
ers working directly with or directing projects seem to have authdred most of 
these studies. There arefew abstracts included which serve children below age 
3.__A few discuss policy directly. Persons working in related areas, such as 
hospital based programs, apparently do not: submit many abstracts. This may be' 
a function of the view of thescope of earVy education. Not many interdisci- 
plinary activities were described, though there are many strong examples. 

The five trends identified before analysis of the abstracts were family 
roles, the social /affective area, prevention of handicaps, interdisciplinary 
efforts, and the development of systems to study and implement early education. 
One of these, prevention, was listed and had a number of entries. -Since this 
is an area which has theoretical supports but as yet little financial support, 
it appears to be an important area for more emphasis at some future time. 
*Bas.ic knowlecgl in the sbcial-affective area is heeded, and the study on physi- 
cal appearance and acceptance of handicapped children is an excellent example 
of needed work that should be more heavily emphasized in the future. It Was 
encouraging to see the number of abstracts focusing on parents, but the rest of 
the family was seldom mentioned. Several abstracts held promise for looking at 
systemwide change. This may assume more prominence as states assume more re- 
sponsibility for early services. 

ERIC documents can give a partial picture of the state of the art and can 
predict to some extent- 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ANALYSES 

Anal^ysis of several years V projects at one time would provide a much more reli- 
able base. Alsdi ah iffdrt td get entries from related fields, such as medi- 
cally based early childhood services, would add to the comprehensiveness of the 
inforrnation. More material from conferences other than CEC's and NAEYC's could 
be solicited. , . 



EDITOR'S COMMENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 

Hypdthesis 1 is partially suppdrted. Omissions of documents and categories are 
cited to substantiate the reason for partial support. 

Reports /ni Handicapped Children^ ^ Programs dfteh have 

such poor prim .hat the reports are virtually unreadable and certainly hot 
reproducible. Requests for better copies elicit. either similarly poor copies 
or ndrespdhse. Sdmetimes the. repdrts have little content. Therefore, a num- 
ber of reports that would highlight existing projects have been rejected. 

Although medically oriented literature is not within the fdcus df the ERIE 

system, any reports or conference papers with an educatidnal thrust in a medi- 
cally based program are suitable for ERIC. 
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FdllbWirig are field terms not found among descri 
corresponding ERie descriptors or explanatibhi: 



ptbrs in the search and 



, Field Ter ms 
Neonatal 

Social Iriteractlbh 

Replication 

Related Services or 
Supplementary Services 



B escriptors 

Neonates 

Interactibn cbmbihed with bhe of the 
48 sbcial descriptors 
Nb descriptor. An appropriate 
identifier would be used. 
Ancillary School Services or Social 
Services or the service itself ^ such 
as Physical Therapy 
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Division for Physically Handicapped (DPH) 
Barbara Sirvis 

41 Abstracts 
58 Entries 



RESEAfteH AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

The focus of both research and prograrrj dbcumehts has been on the areas of post- 
secondary/adult = 21) arid tnultigraded or ungraded programs [n = 35). The 
majority of the documents do not Indicate the age range served or serve a 
cress sectieri of ages and grades. 

As rioted above, little focus is placed on categoricany graded physically 
disabled populations with the exception of pdstsecoridary education and adult 
disabled. Only one article focused on research arid prGgrammirig in the early • 
childhood category^ while ndrie denoted elemeritary or secoridary. ednsiderable 
attention should be placed bri this fact, especially iri the area of early * 
interveritibh. 

In the research area, the three areas given most attention are "Assessment 
"Rehabilitation Technology," and "Other," which is primarily architectural acces- 
sibility. Broad interpretatibri was used in the assignment of these categories. 
However, the primary focus bf literature in the area of the physically disabled 
seems to be bri physical adaptation of either erivirorimerit or technique. 

Iri the program .^rea^ the_primary focus was presentation of model programs^ 
with several discussing the implications for homebound/hospital teachers and 
others considering implications for social and physical adaptatibri bf the phys- 
ically disabled with their nondisabled peers. "Other" was the secbrid category 
which covered diverse programs iiricludirig recreation needs for this population 
and conference proceedings abbut diverse topics. 

Several categbries revealed no publicatidris or documents: Federal Policy, 
Teacher Education,* Special Teacher/eiass^ Regular Teacher/Class, and Prevention. 

In the research area, limited documentation was available urider the fbcus 
categories of LEA, Support Personnel, and Residential School /Iristitutibns. 

In program areas^ limited dbcumeritation was avail able^ri the area of Assess- 
ment, especially iri respbrise to research findings and recommendations. 

Although the physically disabled are considered a "low incidence pdpula- 
t-ibri," there is ari even more limited presentation of ddcumerits in the arialysis. 
This suggests that documents research repdrtSi arid conference papers are not 
reaching the ERIC Network. Yearly arid firial reports of projects which serve the 
physically disabled^at least, shbuld be abstracted in ERIG. In addition, a 
limited number bf CEG Goriference preseritatioris and papers from state level CEC 
meetings shbuld be included. Finally,; other nonspecial education professional 



*See Teacher Education Division analysis. 
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brgahizat'ibns which hold annual meetings or conferences focusing bh the heeds bf 
the disabled should be encouraged to submit documents -ta, the h^twork^ e^g,. 
National Therapeutic Recreation Society^ Rehabilitatibri Iriterhatibhal , The 
Association for the Severely Handicapped. 

^ Ta gns in this field. which are hot reflected in the descriptors assigned to 
the abstracts are as follows: 

Physically Disabled (Physical Disabilities) 
Brthotics 

Prosthetics (Prostheses) 
Other Health_Impaired 

Therapeutic Recreation (Adapted Physical Education/Recreation^ 
PrpgramAccessibility (Accessibility for Bisabled) 
Rehabilitatibh Engineering 
Crippled and Sther Health Impaired 
Augmentative Communication 

3rthopedical1y Impaired (Under Physical Disabilities) 
Physically Handicapped (Physical Disabilities) 



NEW MODELS, PROGRARS, OR RESEARCH WITH SISNIFieANT OR FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 

The technological advances characteristic of services and programs for develop- 
ment of self help independence for the physically disabled are presented in 
several articles in the document analysis^ e^g., "Typewriter Modifications for 
Persons Who Are High-Level QuadriplegicsV "Teachirig_Wbrd Recognition to Non- 
verbal Cerebral Palsied Young Adults.Utilizihg Word-Family Patterns and Carba- 
Linguaduc Electfbriic Cbmmuhi cations Equipment," and "Proceedings of the 
Rehabilitatidnlnformatibh. Network Conferee Technological advances and 
program accessibility should be the trends of the future. . 



STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 

As previously noted, documentation in the area bf the physically disabled is 
narrow in scbpe and limited in number. Although the emphasis on postsecondary 
and career ..educatibri. is cbmmendable, the documentation does not reflect the 
need for program implementation at early ages. The future trend of continued 
technological advancement is again represented, but in limited numbers. There 
is need for inclusion of annual reports of the network bf rehabilitatibh engin- 
eering centers in the U.S. and similar programs in bther cbuntries. Another 
area of need for documentation is medical advancements; not one article addres- 
sed medical advancements in cure or prevention. With regard to models, con- 
siderable emphasis needs tb be presented for dissemination. 

Although conceptual ly sound, the ERIC not seem td_be wbrking 

for disseminatibn of materials specifically important or relevant fbr DPH 
members^ It would seem :that analysis bf ERIC dbcuments prbvides some general 
information about special education for the physically disabled but is hot truly 
representative of the trends in prbgrams and research represented by our commit- 
ment to this populatibn. Although it cbuld be said that this particular analysis 
prbvided sbrne ihdicatbrs bf trends ^ :it is not stable enough at this time to 
suggest utilizatibri as a regular predictor. 
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_ Agreernent was found oh one significant ideritifipH tro-^n- i a <.o^hn>Ki>K«,-- 

ffi^d?L[^dv«n>y^^^ tichnological advances, the entire area^bf 

irtH 5nJ Jwln^" including assessment/diagnosis, preventiorr. 

and intervention for specific medical conditions. ^ 

H«?,-n^^- ^1'^^°^ agreement Was that of career education in its broadest 
definition including all preparation for postsecondary life. However, the 

oSt"recoanitinn"o*f JS''^ '3 W^'^'^'^ °" the postsecondary student with- 
f.J KJo?" * °"i°r-*^^ "^^^ program implementation and student preparation 
far before completion of regular schooling. . paratiun 

;,nrf iL^ci'"?-^'"^^ potential trend for the future was advocacy 

re^p^Sh ^n^""^ accessibility was mentionid ?n several 

rlniPrJL Other aspects of advocacy and legislation were 

difJr?mfnatio?'su?ts'"" ^"^^^-^^'^ eq-1 employment oppor?unities. antl- 

Two expected trends which did not appear in the d&catrent ^ra^M<,ic wca 

Srthfpgsicallv'^illjf^d^l attainmen?^of the fSsS^SP^I^J tSSm 
difficult tnm^Ji^o^^iiu considered by many to be the most 

difficult_to mainstream. Although two studies addressee socialization issues 
the .ramifications for program development were never pursued The other trlnJ 
not noted was the increasing number of students with multiple disabili'ti^es who 
?r^H,-|?on'i'i"^ educational services in programs for the physicafly d ab Id 

Jow enteriJJ'^Jgclal'pd^^^^ '^'''^ handicaps, physically disabl Id students 
now entering special education programs are more multiply handicaoopd than 
those who entered programs even Id years ago. Considerable assistance il 
needed in this area, yet documentation does not seem to Ixist! 

SUGGESfl0NS F0R FUTURE ANALYSES 

Although this analysis Was inconclusive in its attempt to delineate thp <;tatP nf 
EDITOR'S EGMMENT ON FINDINGS FOR hVP0THESIS 1 

limited 1„ ..m,rr Editor agre^f^^^f SrShe-.itfioJn^fSLJStr?^*^?^ 

docdments for ERIC are fneir focus on the Sedical or rlhiSi^Ualive ,soeJt of ' 
^f3;J?,St1Sf °" * ^ conn^iL^torrSr"' 
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There is some ihdi cat ibri that professidhals in this arps .si-- - ' 
edueatibri related information wth one another and aFi ^-"''-59-^**'*^ 
efficacy of ERK for disseSiihation of th^i^ ^4 If thirst rSn/'^'l-^^ 

ilil Of thl'art!°" ^"^'^ '"^"^^ -5lileslfiouirr;fll^i 



Foil Owing are field terms not found among descristor^ in r-^^ u 
cbrrespbriding ERIE descriptors: aescnptors in the search 



and 



Physically Disabled 
Qrthotics 



Prosthetics 

Other Health Impaired 

Therapeutic Recreatibri 



Program Accessibility 



Rehabil itation Engineerihg 
Crippled and Other Health 

Impaired 
Auperitative Gbrranuhication 
Orthbpedically impaired 
Physically Handicapped 



jescriptbrs 

Physical Disabilities 
Orthotic Prosthetic Education 
Orthotic Technicians (terms are used 
ii^tl^^'' descriptors) 



Special Health Problems 
No descriptbr. A combined use of 
Adapted Physical Education . Recreatibh, 
and^one of the several Therapy terras 

fl?rp^JK-f'! with this focus. 

Aecessibrlity (for Disabled). This 
term includes programs. 
No descriptor 

No descriptbr 

SignAanguage Terms,. Nonvccal Children 
Use Physical Disabilities 
Use Physical Disabilities 



As new terms appear often in the literature, these are sroon^Prf ki> ^ 
Clearinghouse for additibn to the ERIC Thesaurus Elch tern must hp ^ U .. 
researched fbr usage and the .ost accurate definition acclpted"n t e fielS 
Each proposed descriptor must be accepted by a review committep hf n<.J f ' 
house Vocabulary coordinators and field use^s and, ult S i* \f th Ir c'" 
lexicographer before it is added to the Thesaurus. 
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. Divisieh for the Visually Handicapped (DVH) 
Anne L; Corn 

28 Abstracts 



RESEARCH AND PRBGRAPk ACTIVITY 

Of a total of 28 abstracts, 74 ent^^^^ in the matrix. Programs, were 

described in 32 abstracts, with 5 or fewer abstracts in each age level column 
and 16 abstracts_in the "Not Specified" column. Research was the focus of 35 
abstracts^ with 7 or less in each age level column and 18 in the "Not Specified" 
cblumh. " ' 

Although many articles which did not specify age level may be appropriate 
for early childhood programs, there were few abstracts (Programs =_3i Research = 
2) dealing specifically- with this population. As states (such as Texas) provide 
programs for the 0-3 and 3-5 age groups, a greater pdrtibh of the literature in 
the field of visuayy handicapped may reflect programs and research. Also, the 
literature reviewed. showed little in the way of articles which deal specifically 
with secondary pupi^ls. 

The largest percentage of abstracts dealt with assessment/identification 
procedures and tools (w= 17); Assessment was d all levels of edu- 

cation and' included both visually handicapped and multiply handicapped/visually 
impaired children. 

Many abstracts focused on methods/materials and teaching techniques {n = 
13) with various segments of the population. Provision of educational tools, 
e.g., braille book ayanabiTfty, seeme* to be important in this country as well 
as in a variety of foreign cowtries. 

the principal focus category of rehabilitation j prevdcatidnal preparatibri, 
arid independent living skills (n = 9) was shbwri tb be a ebricerri of the field. 

Many abstracts addressed the heeds of severely multiply handicapped/visual- 
ly impaired children. This concen^^ articles may reflect the field's 
need to provide an appropriate educati^ who may not have been 
educated in programs designated for the visually handicapped in previous years. 

TJIe 1 iterature shdwed l ittle in the way of articles that deal specifically 

with. teacher education.* .Preveritidn df visual handicaps and/br of secondary 

problans related to visual handicaps were also not available within this year's 
compilat46h of abstracts. 



tJhile the field seemed to be concerned with LEA policies regarding the 
role of the teacher of the visually handicapped and the future rbles bf 
residential schools fbr the blinds these cbncerris were riot present in the 
ebmpilatibri bf abstracts. 



*See Teacher Education Division analysis. 
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NEH piODELSi PRQGRAHS, BR RESEARBH WITH SiGNiFICANT isR FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 



l<^as interesting to note that ERIC has obtained 5 but of 28 abstracts from 
foreign countries, particularly those dealing with the establishment of materials 
center^ 

fi)eriyrt&^ hb abstracts concerned with gifted students who are visually 
handicapped. c- with social/emotional development. However^ it is important to 
note that this small field often looks to prcfessibnal jburnals, projectr of 
the American Foundation for the Blind * and prbfessional organizatibhs for 
publishing its content. 

Terms used in the field hot identified among descriptors in the search are 
low vision, functibnal vision, and vision stimulaticn. 

_ _ None of the documents identified fbr further examinatibn relative to petea-. 
tiarfutare trends (all age/levels and Nbt Specified) had significant prograni 
models for the field. » » 



STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 

Although the greatest number of abstracts addressed needs of multiply handicap- 
ped/visualjy impaired children, other areas up^^^ in the DVH DivisignVs 
interests— teaching methods/material s/techhiques, prevocational preparation, 
and assessment identificatibh prbcedures and tobls— were not addressed. The 
ERIC system, therefbre^ although a valuable tool for the professional , may not 
reflect the state of the art in literature for the field of educstibn for the 
visually handicapped. Similarly, the present analysis may not accurately 
predict future trends, although some areas indicate possible trends. 

Five trends were identified: better assessments for better service de- 
livery, utilization of visior programs, prbgrams for multiply handicapped, use 
of technology, and emphasis bh preschool education. In addition to these five 
trends, the field is beginning to address the need for orograms fbr visually 
handicapped gifted children. Two of the five trends have cbrroboration from 
the compilation: progranming of multiply handicapped and aspects of assess- 
ment._ Not identified But emergent in the-cbmpilation is a focus on methods, 
materials, and teaching techniques as well as en rehabilitation, prevocational 
preparation, and independent living skills. 

EDITOR'S COrWENt ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 

Hypothesis 1^ is not supported. This is a difficult field tb dbcumeht because 
It has a small population and much of the research involves sensorv aids and 
technological development for educatibh tb occur. That only 28 abstracts 
appeared m the search is hbt surprising. The few journals for "the field 
cover_^research_and prbgrams extensively. Nevertheless, a small but respect- 
abl embody pf literature appears to be accumulating in the ERIE data base 
which^should grbw sufficiently with time for a mbre extensive analysis of 
the state of the art. 
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Fonbwihg_are field terms riot fburid amdrig descriptors in the search 
ebrrespbridirig ERIC descriptors or explariatibhs; 



Field Terms 

Low Vision 
Furictibrial Visibri 
Visibri Stimulatibn 



Descriptbrs 

Partial Vision 
No descriptor 

A combination of Partial Visibri 
and Stimulation would elicit 
documents with this fbcus. 
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Visually Handicapped 
Prdgriam and Research Activity 
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The Association for_the Gifted (TAG) 
Felice Kaufmailn 

82 Abstracts 



RESEARCH AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

An analysis of the doeuraerits concerned with education of the gifted arid talented 
revealed certairi predbmiriarit trerids as well as notable deficits in the field. 
The greatest activity in a specified age/edacation l^evel was in the elementary 
c"^^egDry (n = 17). This focus was also evident in research (n = 8) and programs 
(n = 9). The least activity took place on the early childhood level (n = 7)^ 
although in research the least frequented category was secondary (n = 2) and in 
prbgrammirigi pdstsecond^ry = 3). These figures represent only those docu- 
ments that emphasized the particular age/education levels excluding citatibris 
that concerned a brbad age/educatibri range. These findings are compatible with 
the prevailing trertdsiri gifted edacatibri wHich anphasize programs for elemen- 
tary age students because of assumed implementation difficulties at the other 
levels. 

The priricipllfocus categories that.lttracted the most attiritibn were 
assessmerit/idehtification (n = 19). arid LEA prbgrams_(n = 17) . These also 
represerited, respectively, the mairi research {h= 14) arid program (n =17) 
efforts. The categories that showed the least activity were teacher education* 
and parent education with rio citatibris, followed by federal policy, special 
teather/class, regular teacher/class, support personnel , and interagency 
cdbperation, with one reference each. These figures do not include those 
articles in which these categories are incidentally referenced. 

;\ Tb the exterit of the /reviewer's knowledge^ the search was cbmpreherisive. 
the^brily obvious omissibri/was the Ebrifereriee Prbceedirigsbf the National 
AssGciation for Gifted Children {Miririeapblis^ 1988|. The descriptors were 
likewise inclusive of the^ majority of terms that are germane to the field'. 



STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 

As suggested by Hypothesis 2 ^ certairi articles. clustered together iri categor- 
ies that could Be cbrisidered future trerids. All^ bf these categbries were 
asnong those initially identified by the reviewer as new directions. These 
categories were: involvement of persons outside the schrool , s as parents 
arid mentors; identification and programming for the culturally disadvantaged 
arid haridicappedi the expanded definition of giftedness^. including specific 
academic aptitude^ performing arid visual arts^ leadership^ arid creative/ 
p:5ductive thinkirig; lifelong ideritificatibri arid prbgrairanirig, with ari aripha- 
sis on oreschool arid postsecoridary; arid teacher education^ Each of these 
trends reflects the movement of gifted education aw^^y from the siingle em- 
phasis of intelligence torard a more dynamic, multidimensional concern. 



*See Teacher Education division analysis^ 
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"field such as gifted education, all types of research 
and programming are necessary. It is only through these efforts that credibil- 
ity and direction for the field will be established. The fact that LEA pro- 
grams, assessment/identificatibhi and currieulum efforts prevail in the ERIC 
search does hot imply that these areas are the most significant, but that other 
categories are replete with possibilities for exploration. That seven major 
categories showed one or no citations indicates that there is ah especially 
critical need for efforts in those directions. 



* SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ANALYSES 

It Wd'jld seem that, in confirmation of Hypothesis 1, analysis of ERIC ddcumehts 
does portray an accurate state of the art. However, the_search would be strength- 
ened considerably if documents other than those in the ERIC system, such as 
special education and psychology journals, were also reviewed. Further, it 
would be advantageous in the future if the information could be widely dissem- 
inated so that appropriate research. and prograrraning efforts, based on assess- 
ment of gaps in the literature, could follow. 



EDITOR'S COMMENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 
Hypothesis 1 is supported. 

Considerable difficulty has been encountered in obtaining proceedings or 

papers from conferences oh the gifted. Proceedings or papers from the 1980 

NAGC conference in Minneapolis were not processed by the time the search was 
conducted for this analysis. 

Support for initiation of automatic collection of papers from future 

conferences on the gifted will strehgtheh the 1 iterature base in ERIC and 
assure availability of conference papers at an early date. 



/ 
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The Gifted 
Program and Research Activity 
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Teacher Education Division (TED) 
Robert G. Simpsdh 

42 Abstracts 



RESEARCH AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 



Of all the abstracts examined in this ahalysISi 21 were judged to have a research 
fdCLis. Along the "Age/Education Level" cootihuuiTi; the greatest research activity 
occurred in the "Not Specified" category (9 entries) • There were 5 eht^i^- in 
the "pcondary" category and 4 in "Early Childhood." Based on analysis the 
ERIC system entries, the least amoant of research activity occurred in the **P6st- 
secondary" category, as there were no entries. 

there were 49 entries in thi analysis matrix that described programs^ and 
mbst of these entries. occurred in the "Age Not Specified" category (38 entries). 
Seven entries were related to "Secondary" programs and 3 ebhcerned "Early Child- 
hood." The least amount of program activity was at the "Elementary" level, as 
there were no entries. There was only one program entry at the "Postsecondary" 
level. 

Viewing the matrix along the "Principal Focus Category" cqntinuum revealed 
that the greatest aifldunt of research activity occurred ih the "Regular Teacher/ 
Class" category^ where there were 8 entries but of a total of 21. No research 
entries appeared in the following categories: Federal Policy, bEA, Support 
Personnel, Parent Eddcatibn-Parent/ScHbbl Partnership^ Prevention, and Residen- 
tial School/Institution. 

Of the 42 abstracts analyzed, 15 were Judged to contain ini^ormation rele- 
vant tb a future trend within the scope of the Teacher Educatibn Division. 
Given the analysis prbceduress some abstracts are cited more than cnce. _ 
Cburitihg multiply cited abstracts ^ there were no entries indicative of future 
trends. 



STATE OF THE ART AND FUTURE TRENDS 

Five general future trends were identified asa result of the analysis. As 
could be expected^ each_future trend of _the_1980*s has its rbbts planted in 
fc^'ehts of the 1970' s. Tollbwihg are five future trends derived from the 
abstract analysis: 

1. Inservice educati on. Nine abstracts were judged to be indicative of this 
trend. Public Law 94-142 has generated a host of inservice needs for both 
regular and special education personnel. Continuing efforts will be made 
to detenfiine and provide appropriate competencies for teachers of handi- 
capped children. Hays to foster awareness and positive attitudes bri the 
part of regular educatibn teachers will also be explbred. 

A related issue will be pe role of institutions of higher education in 

providing the inservice needsof teachers. Discussion may center around 
inservice content, method of presentation, geographical location^ and the 
nature of relationships between IHE's and state ahd local educatibn agencies. 
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2 . Att^i tudes toward integratlDii -^f^ tend topped students, iritb the edticational 
mainstream. Six abstracts were_3ydied to indicate this trend; This issue 
obviously has its roots in the 1970'$ and is related to the first trend 
discussed above. For P.b. 94-142 to have maximum impact, the awareness and 
attitudes of regular education personnel must be positive toward handicap- 
ped students and their integration into the educational mainstream. 

3. Preservice training q-f sp ecial ^sduc^tion teachers . Three abstracts were 
judged to be indicative of this trend. Based oh the analysis, there will 
possibly be ah increased emphasis on practical training of preservice 
teachersi to include more praetica and internships jh on-the-job situations. 
A side effect will be increased interagency cooperation between IHE's* SEA's, 
and tEA's. 

4. Teachp/ burnout . Two abstracts were judged tobe indicative of this trend. 
The causes and possible solutions. for the problem of teacher ba*^nout will 
continue to be explored in the 1980's. Legal , financial , emotional, and/or 
stress related factors may be examined as possible causes. A side effect 
will be the eohtihued examination of the supply of and demand for special 
education teachers, 

5. Certifica t ion requirements . One abstract was indicative of this trend. 

V There will be continued discussion concerning the certification require- 
ments for both special and regular education teachers. The "crosscategori- 
cal versus categorical" issue will be discussed with regard to certification 
of special^ education teachers. A continuing issue will also be the extent 
to which regular educators should be trained, or retrained, to teach handi- 
capped students in the mainstream. 

Based on the abstract analysis, P.L. 94-142 remains the dbmihaht force in 
special education and will probably continue so throughout niost of the i980*s. 
Several possible future trends have been .presented in this paper; but some 
relationship can be found between each of them and P.h. 94-142. In teacher 
education, it appears that some issues will always bo with us: (a) How will 
teachers be trained? (b) What will they be trained to do? (c) Who will train 
them? (d) What attitudes do teachers have and how can teachers be encouraged 
to develop positive ones? In the 198d*s, future trends will be determined by 
the .manner in which P.L. 94-142 influences these rather durable issues in 
teacher education. o 

With res^ird to the method prescribed for this analysis^ it appears that 
both Hypotheses 1 and 2 can be generally supported. At the national TED con- 
ference in January 1981 .several of the c participants discussed 
issues that could indicate trends for the future. Among those issues discussed 
were: (a) certification standards, (b) practicum requirements for preservice 
teachers, (cj inservice trainingi (d) teacher burnbuti (e) legislation and liti- 
gation pertaining to education df_the handicapped, and (f) supply of and ^emand 
for special education teachers. There is considerable overlap between the 
issues discussed at the TED conference and the trends predicted as a result of 
the^ERie abstract analysis. Thus, It is reasonable to conclude that atialysis 
of the ERIC documents submitted for 1 year is one way to determine.a general • 
state of the art in special education (Hypothesis 1). Hypothesis 2 was that 
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five future tre^J< cbuH be - V 'K from an analysis of ERIC abstracts, pllbl ished 
over d i year period^ ar.a n-r v ^ task was completed iii the present analysis^ 



SUGGESTIONS FOR r!JTURE ANALYSES 

One variable pcssiblyaffectingthe.resul^ present analysis is the 

extent to which articles submittedfdr publication in professional ddurnalSi 
and hence not published in the ERIE system, would have affected the tabulations 
and, therefore, the conclusions in the present analysis. It is possible that 
more research articles are submitted to professional journal s than to -ERIC, and 
research articles submitted to ERIC may have already been submitted to other 
sources and therefore be dated. 

The validity of future attempts to assess the state of the art and trends 
in special education might be increased if, in addition te ERIC abstracts, 
abstracts of all articles published in special education journals during a 
given year were also analyzed. Obviously, the torharound time for publicatidn 
in professionarl journals must also 5>e considered. Otherwise, the analysis pro- 
eedures used in the present effort to accomplish such a difficult task appear 
to be reasonably valid. 



EDITOR'S eOWMENT ON FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 
Hypothesis 1 is supported. 



In regard to the author's concern that resear*"' articles in ERIC may have 
beeii submltted td other sources and_thus bF date'i, - ^irely occurs. __Pricr 
to selectibri of any dbcumeht for ERIC^ a thbrdyf;V! vSrt^ is niade of all previ- 
ously accepted journal and dbcumeht literature. Any c^re/ibus entries by the 
same author that contain infbrmatibn similar to information in the document to 
be reviewed are cited for the reviewer's comparisbh.^ The research paper under 
consideration may address the same study; however, to be included in ERIC it 
must contain information substantially different from the previous presentatiorc r 
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SUMMARY dF FINTJNISS FOR HYPOTHESIS 1 



Findings across Divisions for Hypothesis 1 are tabulated below: 



Support 



Partia l Support 



Jfieonclusive 



No Support 



GEe-MR {inferred) 



CASE 



DPH 



CLD 



DCD 
TAG 
TED 



CCBD 
CEDS 
DGCD 
0EP 



DVH 



4 



5 



i 



2 



Main reasons expressed for partial support or inconclusive evidence to 
support the hypothesis were: 

1. Some difficulty with sorting abstracts ihtothe matrix; 

2. A yearning for traditional jeurhal literature which was excluded 
in the model ; and 

3. Omission of known documentation. 

All of the 12 Division ana , sts indicated that* with refinement of the 
methodology and Increased attention to submission of documents to ERIC» a 
mors accurate state of the art analysis could be performed in the future. 
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SUMMARY 0F FINDINGS FOR HYPOTHESIS 2 



Findings across Divisions for Hypothesis 2 are tabulated below: 



Sopport (5 of 5) 



Partial Sapport 



jte^ Support 



CASE 

TAG 

TED 



eCBD 

CEC-MR 

CEDS 

DCD_ 
DEED 
DEC 




DPH 



3 



7 



c:Althbugh_ all analysts identified at least one area in which a trend 
might be developing, only three analyjts felt secure in giving Hypothesis 
2 unqualified support. The seven analysts who identified at least three 
possible trends approached this hypothesis with scholarly hesitancy by 
partially supporting the hypothesis. 

Lack of a previous analys'^ for cpmparisdri of trends sef i to be 

a problen in all 12 specialty area: Nevertheless, all analj inferred 

support for the model if suggested -efihemehts were incorpc^ , prior to 
future analyses. 
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TRENDS 



X = Cofrdbdrati bh by ariilysis results. 

CASE 

._ _ __ . _ _ . . . . . _ •_ 

1. SE Administrator role (Functional Needs of Students ^ Noneategorical 
Programs). 

2. Program Organizatidh arid Administration (eohtinaum^of Services with 
Emphasis bri Cbristiltatibri through Regular Education). 

Arialysis Trend : Emphasis oh Specific Program Variables. 

3. Accelerating Program Costs (Greater Reliance bri Lbcal Revenue Versus 
State and Federal ). 

Analysis Trend : Cbsts Related to Programs, hot Who Would Bear Costs. 

4. Underserved Population (Adjudicated, Institutionalized, Prbfburidly 
Handicapped).^ 

Not Iden 4:ified Emergerit trend 
1. Staff Develbpmerit Activities. 

CCBB 

1. Parent Professional Communication (Parent Irivblvemerit in School Setting) 
Analysis Trend : Yburig Childreri but nbt Elementary and Secondary. 

2. Data Based 1£P Be'^elopment Implanentation and Monitoring. 

3. Affective Education Programs/Research. * 
Analys i s ^Tr^ : Some, but Wth focus bri Behavibr Modification. 

4. Decrease iri LRE for Behavioral ly Disordered. 

5. Alternative Education. 

B,.*' Vocational Assessment and Training 

c 
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TRENDS (Continued) 
X = Corroboration by analysis results. 



X 1. Deinstitutionalization. 

2. Generic Teacher Training. 

X 3. Parental Irivdlvemeritv 

X 4. Models for Severely/Profoundly Handicapped. 

X 5. Unbiased Assessment. 

CEDS ' 

X 1. Prevention (Early Identi fieatibh Planning, Iriterveritibn) . 

X 2- Habili'^cior '.Voc?; clonal • Career, Independent hiving). 

X 3. ResourCr: PocMnq Activities (Agency Linkages, Cooperative Planning 
and Programming j . 

X 4. Assessment (Differential Diagnosis, Technical Adequaey^bf Measure- 
ment, E* ?luatibn Techniques, Diserlminatioh and Attitudes). 

X 5. Parent Involvecnent (Parent Train-!ng, Educati^ Counseling, lEP 
Skills, Test Interpretation Skills, Responsibilities and Rights). 

CLD 

1. Definition of the Term, Learning Disabled. 

2. Valid and Reliable Assessment Procedures. 

3. Progranftiing - Alternative to Resource Class. 

4. Pr^jgranining - Secondary arid Adult. 

5. Professional Advocacy and Competency. 

PCD 

X 1; Career Development ef S/P. 

X 2. Cooperation Between Special Education and Busin^ss/fndustry/Coimriunity. 

ERIC 



TRENDS (edntiriued) 
X = Corroboration by analysis results. 

. DCD {Cdhtinueuj 

X 3; Parent Detnand for Career Development Training for Handicapped Children. 
X 4. Attention t- -i Vyocational Assessment fechhiques in School Settings; 
5. Career Develon- :;;it Activities at Elementary bevel; . 

BCCB 

X - 1. Early Intervention. 

X 2. Multi handicapped Intervention. 

X 3. Computer Assisted Instruction. 

4. Educational Audiology. 

5. Electrophysiologic Audiology. 

DEC 

1; Family Roles. 

Analysis Trend : Emphasis on Parents, Few on Family. 

2. Social/Affective Area. 
X 3. Prevention of Handicap. 
X 4. Ihterdiscip'^ ^^r^ itforts. 

X 5. System Cevei:, for Study and Implementation of Early Education. 

DPH 

X 1. Technologica : Advances; Mim ■ some Medical Aspects. 
X 2. Career Education 'Earlier than Postsecond ary) . 
X 3. Advocacy and Legislation. 

4. bRE for Physical Iv Handicapped; 

5; Multiply Handicapped in Spec''al Programs. 



TRENDS (Gohtihued) 
X = ebFroboration by analysis results- 



DVH 

X 1. Better Assessment for Service Delivery- 

2* Utilization for Vision Programs. 
X 3. Programs for Multi handicapped. 

4. Use of Technology. 

5. Preschool Education. 

N ot ldex \ it^ie& Em^^f ^ ni Jx^ds 



1. Methods, Materials, and Teaching Techniques. 



2. Rehabilitation^ Prevdcational Preparation^ and Independent hiving 
Skills. 



TAG 

X 1. Involvement of Persons Outside School (Parents and Mentors). 

X 2. Identification arid Programmirig for Gifted Culturally Different 
anc Handicapped. 

X 3. Expanded Definition of Siftedhess. 

X 4. Lifelong Identification and PrograrnmMig/Emphusis on Preschool 
and Secondary. 

X 5. Teacher Educatiori. 



X 1. Certification Standards. 

X 2. Practicum Requirements for Preservice. 

X 3. Inse'^viee Training. 

X 4. Legislation and Litigation Pertaining to Education 'f Handicapped. 

X 5. Supply of and Demand for Secondary Educatiori Teachers. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ANALYSES 



BI-AnndaU/ 2 -Years 3 Years Time Not Specified No Recbmmehdacidh 

1 4 (1)* (1) 2* ... 5 i 

(but support 
inferred) 

Suggestidns for future analyses included: 

1. Minute (t.:»:ails for improvement of the model. 

2. More than one analyst for a specialty. 

3. A preliminary "match"' study between the type of work appearing in journal 
literature and categories of ERie dccumsnts used in the model. 

4. Inclusion of ERIC journal literature. 

5. Greater submission to ERIC in specific areas how in progress. 

6. More than one year s inclusion for a more reliable dr^eument base. 

One suggestion for the current analysis specified wide distributiof> for appro- 
priate research and programniing efforts. 

*0ne a:ialyst specified 2 to 3 years. 
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The ERIC 
Houidicapped 



Gifted Chf!. 'reo 



To: 



Mi Division Aiiai: 3ts; 



C&SE 


Dr. Sdbert L. Giiarlrb 




Dr. 


CCBC 


Dr. Stive Imber 




Dr. 




Dr^ Dbnsa Tynan 


DPH 


Ms. 




Dri Ri e. Taylor 


DVH 


Dr. 




Dr. Diane Wismer 


TAG 


Sr. 


DCCD 


Dr. Paul Waryas 


TED 


Dr. 



Linda Browri 
Jane deWeerd 
Barbara Sirvis 
Ann Corn 

Felice Kaufina:ia 
Sober t Simpson 



From: 



Hcribn Cambel^ Product initiator for Information Analysis 
Product #1-80 



Subject: Analysis of documents for Exceptional iShiic 

Report: Special Education Trends. 1980 (lAP #1-80) 



Date: 



December 12, 1980 



i am^aii^ t&is approach_£br conmnnxcating vlth all or you so that eac5 
nay feow xAo your counterparts are in the other divisions and, also^ to 
iniSEure that everyone rr:ceives the same information^ 

Responses from youir division presidents, presidents -elect, and from each 
of you have been heartening and exciting. 



have done some preliminary experimenting with the analysis TOdel but 
thoxe still may be some glitches. If you find some step to be cumber- 
some or difficvlt, please call me nnd we will attaint to work out the 
problem and send a meLo to each o£ you regarding a^ changes in approach. 

We are ii^ewnat behind in the time schedule I specified in my telephone 
conmmnication. Even so^ our goal still is pm-iication by the GEG Conven- 
tion in April. If you pq: sibly can complete the work by mid- January, 
pur work atCEC will be facilitated. Deadline for return of all material 
is January 31st. 



Attachioents: 



1) 



3) 

4) 



Dpcumenr Analysis for Exceptional Child Edtication Report: Special 
Education Trends, 1980 (includes backgroand information and guide- 
lines 'for analysis) 
Matrix 

Search Cabs tracts In your division scope of interest) 
Information abbiit authors 
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The Council for Exceptional Children 



DGGUHENT ANALYSIS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATTON REPORTr 
SPECIAL EDUCATieN TREN0S, 1980 



INTRODUCTION 

c 

For seve-^al years, CEC staff have considered use of the ERIC system to assess, 
the statp^ of the art in special education. Accordingly, in the FY 89-81 eontiri- 
uation proposal for the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children, 
this kind of study was bUtiiried for brie of the ten Information Analysis Products 
(lAP's) prbpbsed. 

As stated in the proposal ,;Se purpose of the lAP is "to analyze selected 
ERIC document: that have come into the system during the past year; e.g., re- 
search reports, project final reports, and conference presentations, in order 
to predict special education trends for the future." These categories of docu- 
ments contain the rabst recent infbrinatibri available in the field. Their availa- 
bility thrbugh ERIC enhances their. currericy because ERIC has a turnaround tiine 
(from arrival of a dbciinierit in a Clearinghouse tb its availability in the ERIC 
Microfiche Col Uction) which averages five mbriths, Turriarburid time of journal 
articles ranges from four months to two years. Books and published conference 
proceedings have similar lengthy turnaround times. 

Contents of the lAP were outlined to include "description of document 
selectibn^procedureSi categorization of documents, analysis and synthesis of 
cbriterit, arid discussibri bf trends." 



MODEL FOR STj0y 

Two hypothcs^'s ormed the basis of this research: 

1. Analysis bf prbiedt final reports ^ research reports, and conference presen- 
tatibris submitted to ERIC during the last year will result in a sui .ii^rv of 
the current state bf the art iri special education. 

2. The analysis will identify at least five trends in research arid/br programs 
in special education. 

Because an arialysis of this nature requires the expertise of professional 
persons iri different areas.of special education, the possibility of tapping 
excellent resburces ambrig CEC's Divfsibris seemed emirientlyapprcpriate. This 
could be achieved, -^"t was thought, by use of a modified Delphi technique. 

The president and president-elect of each CEC Division were queried fbr 
names of Division members who: 

1. Would be iriterested in arialyzing selected dc^.um?nts in their Di^'isibris* 
scopes bf interest; and 

2. Are xriown for their analytic skill .: 
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6f the names presented ^ one person frdm each Divisibri was ehiDseh bri the 
basis of Division president i president-elect recbmmendatibn and/dr eE£ staff 
prior knowledge of the person's proven abil ity to synthesize and present 
Infcrmation (ERIC documents, journal articles^ contributed chapters, CEC 
projects). These persons accepted the task on the basis of the following: 

1. A search for the dbcuments specified. would be made of all ERIC hbldJrigs 
submitted between December 1979 and November 1980c This search would 
be divided acebreing to EEC Divisions' scopes of interest; 

2. Each analyst would receive the portion of the search pertaining to his/h^r 
Division. 

3. Each analyst would receive guidelines for analysis of the dbcuW-.. 

4. The search and guidelines would, be sent to each analyst between ;^'''. ' ;dd1e 
and end of November for the analysis to be completed and returned oy mid- 
January. 

THE SEARCH 

A computerized search of the ERIC data base for all ERIC dbcuments bearing major 
descriptors, in the D]visions' scopes, submitted between December 1979 and 
November 1980, yielded a total of 591 documents. 



In deveTop';^''^^-^^tJ]e^ search strategy, the question of force-fitting documents 
into Divisions V:iCopes^oT Tirt?er versus overlapping dbcuments {one document 
being included in more thanjone ^Tvtsi^tl!^ portion) Was examined. Dr, 

Stanley t. Helgeson of the ERIC Clearirighbuse--:cdjv^ and 
Environmental Education stated that in their Clear^rnghouse^s analysis of re- 
search, field analysts were split in their support ofjttte^two strategies. 
Discussion among CEC staff resultec in favor of the overlapping str^ on 
the basis of the need to ascertain whether research or programs have_ been cbri- 
ducted in specific areas within the DivisionsV sco~peTnDf-4At£rest_. Including 
overlapping abstracts* the total number of abstracts in the search is-i,0G7.^^^ 

THE MATRIX 

This section may be found on page 76, 



GUIDEtlNES 



1. Before proceeding with further reading of these guidelines, please do the 
fol lowing: 

Identify and Write five future trends that you feel are 
germane to your Division's scope. 
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Sorting Abstracts into the Matrix 

Purpose : By examining each abstrart and placing it in the tnost appropriate 
slot in the matrix^ you should be able to easily determine what kind _bf 
r-essarc'. or prOgratns have fe^n conducted in specific areas for specific 
3^36/ education levels withir. your Division's scope. Also, some abstracts 
may reveal unostial informa*:^^ indicative of future trends- 

2.1 St'jdy matrix. 

2.2 Read each abstrac:, Starrec descriptors are helpful? however^ hints 
are embedded in 'he title and word arrangement in the body of the 
abstract and bften determire placement. (See sample abstract.) 

2.3 Enter abiitract number and codes (research = R^.-program = P, future 
trends =F) in the appropriate age/education column opposite the 
most pertinent main focus category.. If the abstract appears to 
address two principal focus categories, precede 'the abstract number 
with: 

(1) first use for a category, and 
[2] second use in another category 

. . . . .... . ..... 

Some abstracts may be classified as both program (P) and research (R) 
as well as indicative of future trend (F). 



Example : 



Pri • .nal Fccus .egdry 


Early Childhood 


Elementary 


Parent Edrcation 

Parent /Scnool Partnership 


(1) ED OOOOCOP 




Interagency Cooperation 


(2) ED GUGGOOP 





2.4 The code F (future trends) slibuld be used for any document which has 
unusual or trend indicative information. You may wish tr- examin^^ the 
microfiche for F coded documents to further study the contents. Micro- 
fiche are in your ne^>*by ERIC Microfiche Collection. 

2.5. It is hoped tnat -most of the abstracts will be placed. ih specifically 
labeled slots and that few will be relegated to the "Not Specified" 
column and "Other" principal focus category. 

Tal^ly information. /Obviously, some Divisions will not have documents in 
certain slots. For example-, early childhood documents will locate mainly 
in early childhood colunm. 
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SAMPLE ABSTRACT 



Bivisibh Seope^ GES-MR 



ncipal Focus^- 
^gory: y 

it Livi 



ncipal F 
-egbry: 
*raf*ency 
>perati6h 



: SEA Program 
Le report prepa' 
Ibn source) 



Division Scope: 



DCD 



OISLOG F 1 Tat- tRic 



66-«b/Wny (It€»m 2R of 81) Oser 9004 ?aecno 



ED tgggl? Cg b^j374 

Increas < pq g greer_ Edoca t ^ on 



date bC^: 
iference Is 1978^ 
« doaimeht ebm- . 
ted is 1979, there/ 
e it is witliin owr 
le limitation. / 



■^ 1977-Decef nb er 31. gSTtT t 



^ afg Career Oppo r^tunl ties f or the 

tteqi Person through Use_ of tAdtrH — gduea^ion) 
^A.. Final Report. October 1, 



severe \ 

Vrogramg vHhin Cowwunlty Settings 



Maryli^nd an i v . 

^& Oct (<yyg7 



Cbl lego P.trfe . 

^33p^^ ^<^r rel^tod documen s see_FD 132 284 



at 



the 



Center 



of 



Washington, 




and Ep _ 138 785 . __ Report _preparpcl 
Rehabilitation ane Manpower Services. 

Sponsor ihg Sgency Office of Education (DHE*.*: 

Grsnt.No. . GOC7yCOO'^3 
EDKS Price - M?O^/PC06 P\\\% Postnn'?. 
L3[^9yage: _EP9' « sh 
Geographic Sources U:S:/ Mary land | 
'^"^ ^^r^^*" ^ ^bn and opportunities p^r6^rai5_j 

amended to^ake the pub j ic aware of the special career" 



aiii = P 




jeducation needs of the «;"-vpre;y retafdeST reduce^ st er eot yp \ nc 
in ^^^^g^ ^l!^^^^'^^ basis of "jental abi 1 i t ies. nnd 

gemohstf 'at e e ff e cti ^ ^ tiw- ^hods and technjqu»>s in c<»r,'?er 
gduca^ion> The five p'-oj^. : objectives involved (l) conduct ihg 
OJne-j-jay-r^qjLWa^ i corem\*rL l w^&f H^^rAnggS af Hft g&r5 tgv/n. Waldorf . 
^^AAsbury. Bolt impre. coMege Park; t?* public appearance^ 



Pbsic^r 



level 



(aud !0- si ide presents " . (3) pcDl 
th^ media: (4) prdducc ^ '^^d ^istr 
prbceedihgs: _and (5) ' . - " .;^',5i,r?t o* ; 
'^P'T.;ep tua I gu i do en 1 1 1 1 et-J ' : ' . i y-r-^ \ ^ 
Education _ and C^»reer Jpi^ ^v*- ' L>r:t ies 
Pe«^sdti3. ^!^^l*fb conference participants 
conT?nunity members or decision makers in 



■feridorsemehtf* thrbucih 
' *' •iJ_b[}__of conf ercj'ice 
••«onogrnph oroviding a 
Increasing Career 

of Severel y Retarded 

vfero inf luential 
regard to csr^er 



de>'e1 opment of severely retarded persons. Conference 

'V'^t ion by the par tic j pan ts_ cons is ted Of post - conference 

ar d pre-ppst reactive questionnaires: (Arvaiysis of results is 
provided:) The f ive chapters of the monograph Were prod^Jced by 

^H*^9r^ AA^^__ 1" ^h? J^le'd of serv i .. tc handicapped oi^rsons. 

including Oougjas Biklen. _Gunnar i >/bwad. Donn E; 'P^bMh.' 
Stanley G: SeMars. Denis Stoddard, ar^d William Usc:«;:..c^ (A 
summ-jry bf the project mrhbgrapH at^d whc entire conrorence 
PrbC'^^^dings , i nc lub • . pr i nc tp 1 e Sr^i-akcrs ' addresses . ar -> 
provided.) ( vtEO 
riptbrs: jft 



descriptors: /Sdult Educ»t4^ / Adult P rograms/^ Career Choice/' 
^t:eer_P^veiopment/ ♦Career Educat ion/ _ Careers/ Cowmuhity 
•>op^rat1or/ Conference Prv->ceedings/ Conferences/ •Emproymcnt 

Ma inst reaming/ 



>^j3>por-t f n44 < es/ — evaluat ^ori/ ^^ujdes/ 
yNorma ^ ; 2at ion c Hand i rj ppe<3 ):^T Puf^ 1 i c i t y / 



♦Sevet e N%-*nta \ 
I'Jeht i f iers 



^ ♦RehabJ^i i tatjcn/ 

Petardat Ton/ *specia: Educatibn/ Stereotypes 
Educ^'ibn Amendments 1974/ Maryland 



ERIC 



3.1 Tally all col umhs vertically ;U slernentary, secondary, 
postsecondary, not specified). These tallies indicate the number of 
documents for each age/education leveK 

3.2 tally all P's and R's vertically. These tallies will give the number 
of programs arid research oriented documents for each age/education 
level. 

3.3 Tally all categories horizontally* 

3.4 Tally all P's and R's horizontally. 

3.5 Tally and identify all blank squares opposite principal focus cat?:':Qr- 
ies. TMs idfintiflcation should indicate areas where no pr c<jr a ^ , or 
research- activity has occurred in the last year, 

4, Examine all F coded abstracts and their microfiche for unusual ihformatidri 
or trends, 

5. Write a 3-4 page analysis including statistics and conmientary on the follow- 
ing questions: 

(Questions have been omitted because they are included in front matter.) 
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Infbrmatibh About Authors 
For 

Exceptional CHild Educatioji Re port; Special Educatib h Trends, 1980 

Naines of contributing authors will be on the title page and listed on a 
separate page in the front matter with information on -division status and 
grpfessibnal affiliation. For accuracy, wuid you please complete the 
following blanks. 

Print your name as yoa want it tb appear on the title page: 



Print information. as you want it to appear on the page giviag authbrs* 
professional affiliation: - 



Division Acron^na: Member: 



Office held present?; 
Professional Affiliation: 

Your title: 



Name of University, School, or Organization: 



Name of Cbllege bf Division: 



Name of Department or Unit: 



Address: 



Other pertinent informatibn: ^ — 





EARL? CHIUISDdD 
(Birth to age 7 
years, fends 
to overlap with 
elei,, therefor 
for purpose of 
this analysis^ 
cutoff follows 
kindergarten) 


(grade 1 thru 

8)^1 

i ' 


SECOPAil 
(Grade 9 thru 

1^) 


.POSISECONDARY.. 
(Beyond grade 12 
including pro- 
grams funded by 
LEA) 


NOT SPECIFIED 
i(Age term not' 
given or more 
than one age 
term included) 


FEDERAL POLICY (Focus is on the policy.) 












SEA (Federal policy .in^lementation; 
state programs j guidelines^ research ^ 
schools, adiniiiistratbrs} 












i£A (Federal and state policy in^iementa- 
tion; county, district,, township, city 
pzdgrants, guidelines, research, schools, 
administrators) 








• 




mSMi MGAflON (Frescrvice; programs 
^offered at higher education level) . 












(Inservice; prograias 
offered by schools, districts at SEA and 
■ LEA levels) 












SPECiAL TEACIR/CLASS (Teacher trained in 
special education) 












SECULAR TEACHER/CLASS (Teacher not train- 
ed in special education who has handi- 
happed students in class) 












SSPPOKF PERSGIEL (Individuals within the 
school hierarchy other than special edu- 
cation teacher who work with handicapped 
students, e.g., speech teacher, physical 
therapist) school psychologist, aides, 
paraprofessionals) 


> 




• 




- - 


B^mey eeePERATiON (Cooperation be- 
tween school entities such^as community 
agencies, e;g;, welfare, child abuse, 

and state agencies j e.g;, voca- 
MERIC ehabilitation, special schools) 


• 








KJ V 



PRINCIPAL FOCUS mm 


1 

EAEY CHEDHOOI 
(Birth to age 7 
^ears; Tends__' 
to overlap with 
|lem.) therefore 
for purpose of 
this analysis i 
cutoff follows 
kindergarten) 


. ELEfENTARY 
(Grade 1 thru 
8) 


,_:SEC01P)ARY 
(Grade 9 thru 
il) 

\ 


POSTSECONDARY 
(Beyond. grade 12 
including pro- 
gram funded by 

m) 


NOT SPECiESD 
(Age tena not : 
given or more 
than biie.age ,. 
term included) 


PARENT EDUCATION; Pm/SCHOOL PARTNER- 
SHIP. (Involveinent of adrainistrationj 

• special or regular teachers, or support 
personnel with parents or faaiilies of 
handicapped and/or gifted students to 

.improve parents' understandings of stu- 
dent's needs and education, and thus to 
iffiprove the student's education) 

PRE^NTION (Medical or behavioral action 
to prevent initial disability and/or 
actions to prevent a secondary disabilit; 
often in early childhood) 


1 


— — 


. 1 
1 





/ 


ASSESSlNT, BENTIFICATION (Any use of 
fortaai or inforaai- procedures to find 
out ability level in cognitive, physical 
social, einotioaal, sensory domains for 
placement in least restrictive environ,) 


> 










RESIDENTIM, SCHOOL/BSTITyTlis (State, 
county, or district schools for persons 
with specific disabilities, e.g., blind^ 
deaf, mentaiiy retarded, juvenile delih- 
quents; hospital schools for severely 
physically handicapped, private schools/ 
institutions with focus cih specific dis- 
ability) j 






- 


• 




REHABItlTATION/lDEPENDENT LIVING (In- i 
eludes: residential schools , , secondary 
schools with vocational/career programs; 
Vocational rehabilitation agency prograiis 


) 










MODELS (Programs or procedures appro- 1 
cr^te for replication) | 

ER|C Pif) 













